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Publication of bis Difquifittons on Matter and Sprit, &e, 
By W. Kenrick, LL.D. 


SIR, 


The feverity, I am told, with which your friends affect to 
think I have treated you in my two former letters, is to be your 
excufe for making. no defence againft the inconfiftencies and 
abfurdities 1 have laid to your charge. If you have, indeed, 
made fuch a refolvye, it may poflibly be a prudential one ; al- 
though I cannot confider the pretended motive as a caufe pro- 
portionate to the effect. Youwithed your opponents to exprefs 
themfelves as they fhould feel at the time of writing. I, con+ 
formably, did fo: and.as, agreeably to your own obfervation,+ 
every man has his peculiar manner both of. feeling and writing, 
I, of courfe, have mine. If it be too frank and fincere, you 
muft blame yourfelf for provoking it; bat do not, as the 
Apoftle fays, ** think me your enemy becaufe I tell you the 
truth.” Had you infifted upon being treated more ceremoni- 
oufly, I thould either have gone out of my way to behave with 
the required punctilio, or have filently fuffered you to go on un- 
interrupted in yours. But, perhaps, the above-mentioned refolve 
may be fuggefted by other motives.—From the formidable 
figure you make of your anonymous antagonift, the author of 
letters on materiali/m,{ there is room for fuipicion, that either he 
was a man-of-fraw, fet upby yourfelf in order for you to difplay 
your prowefs in knocking him down; or that, like Nol Bhiff 
in the play, Dr. Prieftley knows bis man. The weaknefs of that 
writer was fo egregioutly expofed, many months ago, in the 
London Review, that you could evidently run no danger by 


* For the firft and fecond letters, fee the London Review for laft month, 
and the Appendix to Vol. VI. 2 

7 See Political Empiricifin. : 

¢ See Difquifitions on Matter and Spirit, in the courfe of which a world 
of pains is taken to confute this writer. See alfo the Appendix to that 
work, in which he is judged worthy of ftill a more particular reply. 
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encountering fuch an adverfary. Did it not favour, however, 
a little of cowardice or cruelty to attack a combatant. already 
defeated, and to continue to triumph fo exultingly over a pro- 
ftrateenemy? After fuch an inftance of your want of genefofity 
in literary warfare, you have little right to expect quarter from 
any opponent whatever; much lefs, Sir, from me; for, be it 
remembered, you declined even engaging with the /mmatc- 
rialif? in reply to his defence of Mr. Seton. Or your refolve 
may reft on other ground: the political referve of Mr. Hume, 
and other great men, may carry with it an air of dignity 
becoming celebrity of charaétér. Armed at all points with 
the affected infolence of filent contempt, you may conceit that 
the world will of confequence conceive you to be invulnerable, 
I am perfuaded, however, that a very different conclufion will 
be drawn by the difcerning and judicious. However plaufible 
be the evidence of a witnefs, if he will not bear crofs-exam> 
ration they juftly fufpeét the want of truth at the bottom. Te 
any or all of the above motives may yet be imputed your refo- 
lution of filence, even on the fuppofition of your having any 
thing to offer in your defence; while, on the contrary fup- 
pofition, Iam not a little apprehenfive, notwithftanding you 
declare, in the preface to your book, your readinefs “ to ac- 
** knowledge any miftakes you may have fallen into,”* that 
you will confirm the truth of your obfervation in the Appendix 
to it, viz. that “* there is little reafon to expeét that any man, 
who has given to the public his opinion on any fubject of 
‘importance will ever retraét it.’~ As it is a matter of. 
mere indifference however to me, whether you confirm or con- 
tradiét fuch obfervation, I fhall proceed in the difcuffion of 
your opinion refpeécting matter; and, on this head, 1 cannot 
help remarking, that it is hardly credible fuch glaring ab- 
furdities fhould be committed by a profeffor of high reputation 
which would difgracga ftudent of the loweft clafs; nor can I 
otherwife account for it than by reflecting that an adept in on¢ 
fcience may fometimes be a novice in another: not that this 
reflection is very confiftent with the account you give of youre 
felf, viz. that you have had in contemplation the fubjects in 
queftion * from the time that you were capable of confidering 
them at all to the prefent time of your life, which is the me- 
morable year forty-five, a period in which, at a medium, the 
‘himan faculties may be deemed to have arrived to their very 
axun, a period in which we expect a due mixture of imagination 
and judgment, in which the ardour of youth is not extinguifhed 


_, ® See Difguifitions on Matter and Spirit. 
- $ See Iluftration of Philofophical Neceflity, page 172. 
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but improved into manly vigour.”* I fay, Sir, it is not very 
confiftent with fugh an improved and vigorous ftate of your 
toderftanding, efpecially after having profoundly paid fo long 
an attention to the fubjeét, to fuppoie you ftill a novices and 
yet I cannot help thinking, that, if you really have had thefe fub- 
jeéts fo long in contemplation, you have viewed them through 
awrong medium; you have confidered them rather as a theolo- 
gift and metaphyfician than as a natural philofopher. A little 
more attention to rational mechanics might have been of great 
fervice; and yet your acknowledged abilities, merely as a 
fogician, fhonld have prevented your falling into fuch grofs 
errors for want of attending to che fenfe and meaning of words. 
The mifufe of the technical terms of one fcience in treating 
fubjeéts of another, hath been indeed ever a fertile fource of 
confufion, on account of the perplexity neceffarily arifing from 
the blending together of indiitinét and incongruous ideas, It 
is owing to this abufe of terms, Sir, to your tacking meta- 
phyfical notions to phyfical expreffions, and by fuch means 
confounding all precifion of argument, that you have rendered 
yourfelf on the fubject of matter almoft unintelligible. 

“* It will be obferved, fay you, that in this difquifition, I by 
no means fuppofe that thefe powers, which I make to be effential 
to the being of matter, and without which it cannot exit as a 
material fubfance at all, are felf-exifent in it. All that my argu- 
ment amounts to, is, that from whatever fource thefe powers are 
derived, or by whatever being they are communicated, matter 
cannot exift without them; and if that fuperior power, or being, 
withdraw its influence, the fubftance itfelf neceffarily: ceafgs to 
exift, or is annihilated. Whatever folidity any body has, it is 
poffefled of only in confequence of being endued with certain 
powers, and together with this caufe, folidity being no more than 
an «fed, mutt ceafe, if there be any foundation for the plaineft 
and beit eftablifhed rules of reafoning in philofophy.” 

It is plain, Sir, from the flovenly manner in which your 
meaning is here expreffed, that you had no clear or precife 
ideas of what you meant to fay ; it were otherwife impofhble 
for a writer, who has language fo much at command as you 
have, to blunder thus round about a meaning. You will give 
me leave to fay that Baxter and his brother-metaphyficians are 
fome of the worf writers you eould confult on phyfical inb- 
jects. They feem, no more than you, to annex precife ideas 


* See Illuftration of Philofophical Neoefity, e191. Here, Sir, to be 
fire, you have the advantage of me. 1, alas! am full three years om the 
wroug fide of my acume, if it depend on the number forty-five. Being 
till, however, on the right fide of fifty; 1 hepe my jadgment may have 
profited by the vigour my imagination may have left. 
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to phyfical terms, or to form any proper conception of the 
powers productive of natural phenomena.—Baxter, you fay, 
tells us that 

_ * Refiffance is fundamental in thé nature of matter, and this 
itfelf is the power of the immaterial caufe, indefinently impreffed 
upon, and exerted in, every poflible part of matter. And fince 
without this, thefe leait parts could not cohere at all, or make a 
folid, making refiftance, it appears that the power of this caufe 
thus inceflantly put forth, through all its poffible parts, is that 
which conffitutes the folidity and refillance of matter. Without this 
foreign influence to effect cohefion, and folidity in it, we could not 
conceive it to be at all a fubilane.” 

What incoherent notions are here fuggefted refpecting the 
phyfical powers of r¢f/iance and cohefion /—Doth the power of 
refifiance, by which the parts of bodies in which it is exerted 
“mutt .neceflarily ref/?, or tend to recede from, cach other, effec? 
their cohefion and conjlitute their folidity ? Can we not concerve 
a fubftance to exift, without admitting that a power of ré/j/lance 
is inceflantly put forth through all its poffible parts ?-—Kither 
you metaphyficiaris, or we fimple natural philofophers, mutt 
poflefs a ftrange. perverfity of conception. For my own part, 
I can ftill lefs conceive how the ultimate parts of matter can 
directly cobere by virtue of their innate power of refifance, than 
that they can, as you fay, adhere and become mfinitely hard 
by an innate power of attradtion. An external power of mutual 
attraétion appears much more congenial to their aggregation 
and folidity, than a power of reciprical repuifion : and yet, not- 
withftanding this,*and your former affertion that the fubitan- 
tiality and refiftance of matter is conftituted by the attraction 
of **ihe /mailer than the /malleft” of its conftituent parts; 
notwithftaading this, I fay, you tell us in your fecond fection, 
that ‘* the rules of philofophifing oblige us to fuppofe that the 
caufe of all refiftance is repu/ive power, and not the thing 
we have hitherto improperly termed folid or impenetrable 
matter.” 

- Now, Sir, 1 know no rules of philofophifing that lay us 

ender any fuch obligation ; at leaft, I am certain that Sir Ifsac 
Newton’s rules, which you declaredly adopt, do not. So 
little indeed doth it appear that you have profited either by the 
preeept or example of that ‘great philofopher, that in wfng his 
terms you do not adopt his meaning. Thus you impute all 
refiftance, as an effect, toa repulfive power as, a cauic ; now 
Sir Ifaac imputes refflance to matter, as a more general caufe 
than either mpulfe or repulfe, both which he imputes to fuch 
matter only a: is im mation; whereas. he attributes refifance 
univeriaily to all matter, whether in motion or at Feit; and in 
5 this 
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this he is undoubtedly right, notwithftanding, as a philofopher, 
I think we need not recur to his pofu/atum, “ that matter is 
abfolutely impenetrable,” admitting with you the idea of fuch 
its impenetrability is derived from its refiftance. At the fame 
time, however, I muft maintain againft you that this reflance 
in the primary particles of matter directly proceeds from that 
very thing which we have hitherto, however improperly, termed 
folid or impenetrable matter.—I do not. rightly comprehend to 
what /ate difcoveries in philofophy you allude, in faying they 
prove that ‘ refiftance is in moft cafes caufed by fomething of 
a quite different nature from any thing material.” They are 
certainly not among the difcoveries of very /atedate. Sir Haag 
Newton difcovered that the rays of light are repelled before 
they actually touch the repellent body; but this may be 
mechanically accounted for on his own theory, as well as the 
ftill-more-extraordinary circumflance attending fuch rays, wz. 
their alternate refletion and tranfition, which he calls their 
eafy fits of tranfmiffion and reflection,” Dr. Knight alfo, 
many years ago, laid down a theory (in his attempt to account 
for the phenomena of Nature by the powers of attraétion and 
repulfion only) according to which all bodies are conceived to 
have their repellent atmofpheres : a theory in general confiftent 
with trath; although, by affuming an erroneous pofulatum to 
account for this repelleacy, his doétrine of repuifion failed of 
fuccefs.* Nor is the manner in which you account for the re- 
fittance of matter, in confequence of its being poffefled of the 
innate powers of repulfion, lets vague and inconclufive ; andyet, 
you fay, that by the aid of a vigorous imagination and a pro- 
found judgment, both happily arrived at their achme, you have 
difcoyered not only what matter zs mot, but really what it #5. 
‘It js pofefled, fay you, of both the powers of attradtion 
and repefion, and of feveral fpheres of them, one within 
another.’ Jais, you tell us, pofitively you Ausw. By your 
own confeflion, however, the grounds of your knowledge are 
a little equivocal. You kxow it, you fay, “ becaufe appear- 
ances cannot be explained without fuppofing them; but that 


* Te was not long after the publication of’ Dr. Knight’s tract that it fell 
‘into my hands, at a foreign univetfity; whence I trani/mitted to the editor 
of the Gentieman’s Magazine a detection of the patalogitin, into which, it 
appeared to me that ingenious experimentalift Dr. Kk. had fallen. Un- 
luckily the edizor (if I miftake not, the late Dr. Hawkefworth) knowing 
nothiag of the matter, he referred it to Dr. Bevis, who, though a good 
practical a@ronomer, and one to whom [| owe fome obligations: for in- 
Rruction in other matters of {cience, waslittle qualitied for the difcuflion 
#f theoretical points in philofophy : “by him thercfore it was probably re- 


deretaie Ke. Knight bimfelf, from whom it never tran{pired. 
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there is any thing in, or belonging to matter, capable of re- 
fiftance, befides thofe powers of repulfion, does not appear 
from any phenomena that we are yet acquainted with; and, 
therefore, as a philofopher, ] am not authorized to conclude 
that any fuch a thing exifts.. On the contrary, I am obliged 
to deny that matter has fuch a property.” 

Really, Sir, this fame philofophy has laid you under ftrange 
obligations! Are you, as a philofopher, obliged to deny every 
thing whofe truth you are unacquainted with? And are you 
authorized to declare that you know things to be true, becaufe 
you cannot account for appearances without /uppofing them? 
Upon my word all this is very modeft. But I muft take the 
liberty here to re-enter the caveat which I have fo often re- 
peated to phyfical experimentalifts; that ‘is, not to conceive 
the properties of palpable bodies applicable to the primary 
elements of matter, nor to think that by any chemical procefs 
they cin perceptibly refolve them intg fuch elements.* You 
may imagine, indeed, that thofe elements are inveloped like the 
. germ in a bulb, in feveral fpheres of attraction and repulfion ; 

and, as you fay, one within another, like the coats of an 
onion; but fuch imagination is merely chimerical : nor can a 
_feader of the leaft mathematical knowledge forbear {miling at 
the abfurdity, you adopt, of father Bofcovich and Mr. Michell’s 
" Ppberes of repuifion no bigger than mathematical points, Their 
notion, which you adopt alfo, refpe&ting the mutual penetra- 
- bility of matter is attended with equal incongruity. It by no 

“means follows that becaufe matter is not perfectly folid and im- 
penetrable, that it is therefore perfectly penetrable. Not that 
I well comprehend what you make father Bofcovich fay in the 
following paragraph : 

** Provided that any body move with a fufficient degree of velo- 
** city, or have fufficient momentum to overcome any powers of 

* repulfion that it may mieet with, it will find no difficulty in 
making its way through any body whatever, for nothing will 
interfere, or penetrate one another but powers, fuch as we know 
do in faét exitt in the fame place, and counterbalance or over- 
rule one another ; a circumftance which never had the appear- 

** ance of a contradiction, or even of a difficulty.” 

What can you mean, Sir, by “ for nothing will interfereor 
penetrate one another, but powers, fuch as we know do in faé& 
exift in the fame place?” To fay, ‘‘ nothing will penetrate - 


_.” And yet fuch procefs fometimes fuggefts very mechanical conclufions $ 
if Dr. Higgins deduces from chemical experiment the notion that the ele- 
mentary particles of matter are fpheres revolving on their axis, as, if ¥ 
remember right, he does; for it is certain that the primary corpufcles are 
fach, and do fo revolve, as I have long ago mechanically demonftrated. 
@ne 
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ene another” is ftark nonfenfe ; and to fay that “ any two 
difliné phyfical powers can exift at one time in the fame 
place,” is a grofs miftake: but father Bofcovich, yow tell us, 
gives 2 demonttration of the matter. 

‘* If the momentum of fuch a body in motion be fufficiently 
“* great, Mr. Bofcovich demonftrates that the particles of any 
** body, through which it paffes, will not even be moved out of 
S¢ their place by it. With a degree of velocity fomething lefs than 
** this they will be confiderably agitated, and ignition might per- 
*« haps be the confequence, though the progrefs of the body in 
** motion would not be fenfibly interrupted ; and with a ftill lefa 
** momentum it might not pais at all.” 

1 have not this writer’s theory at hand; but I threwdly 
fufpeét that either you have not done him juftice, or that he 
is miftaken in his arguments; for if the momentum of the 
moving body be diminifhed, as you intimate, by diminihhing 
the velocity of its motion, the refiftance it will meet with, in 
pafling through aay medium whatever, will be in a ratio direétly 
contrary to that he lays down, The fwifter its motioa, the 
more refiftance it will meet with, and vicé verfa. But, be this as 
it may, the phyfcal part of the ftory is ftill lefs comprehenfible 
than the mathematical, Mr. Michell, you fay, conceived he 
might as well admit of penetrable material, as well as penetrable 
immaterial {ubftance, and fuppofes that ** two /ubfances might 
exift in the fame place, at the fame time, without excluding 
each other; becaufe we Know nothing more of the nature of 
fubftance than that it is fomething which fupports properties ; 
which properties may be whatever we pleafe, provided they be 
not inconfiftent with each other.”—This conception of Mr. 
Micheli’s is neither that of a metaphyfician nor a natural philo- 
fopher, though couched in the terms of both. We know nothing 
in phyfics of penetrable immaterial fubflance; the natural pheno- 
menon of /ub/lance conftantly exhibits the property of rz/s/tance 
in fome way or other, and is termed material. Now, no two 
refitting {ubftances can poffibly exift in one and the fame place 
at one and the fame time; if they could, two fuch fubflances 
put in motion, and meeting each other in contrary directions, 
might proceed without ftop or deviation: nor doth it make any 
difference whether fuch fubftances be abiolutely folid or not; two 
pieces of cork or fpungewould, in fuch cafe, oppofe the contrary 
progrefs of each other as effectually as two pieces of lead or 
iteel. Nay, fo impoffible it feems to me for two material or 
even immaterial fubitances to exiit in one place at one time, 
that I much doubt whether any two abftraét ideas can be 


formed by the imagimation at one and the fame time ; however 
deeply 
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there is any thing in, or belonging to matter, capable of re- 
fiftance, befides thofe powers of repulfion, does not appear 
from any phenomena that we are yet acquainted with; and, 
therefore, as a philofopher, | am not authorized to conclude 
that any fuich a thing exifts.. On the contrary, Iam obliged 
to deny that matter has fuch a property.” 

Really, Sir, this fame philofophy has laid you under ftrange 
obligations! Are you, as a philofopher, obliged to deny every 
thing whofe truth you are unacquainied with? And are you 
authorized to declare that you know things to be true, becaufe 
you cannot account for appearances without fuppofing them? 
Upon my word all this is very modeft. But I muft take the 
liberty here to re-enter the caveat which 1 have fo often re- 
peated to phyfical experimentalifts; that ‘is, not to conceive 
the propérties of palpable bodies applicable to the primary 
elements of matter, nor to think that by any chemical procefs 
they cin perceptibly refolve them intg fuch elements.* You 
may imagine, indeed, that thofe elements are inveloped like the 
germ in a bulb, in feveral fpheres of attraction and repulfion ; 
and, as you fay, one within another, like the coats of an 
onion; but fuch imagination is merely chimerical: nor can a 
reader of the leait mathematical knowledge forbear {miling at 


the abfurdity, you adopt, of father Bofcovich and Mr. Michell’s 
" Ppheres of repu‘fon no bigger than mathematical points, Their 


Notion, which you adopt alfo, refpe€ting the mutual penetra- 


’ bility of matter is attended with equal incongruity. It by no 
“means follows that becaufe matter is not perfectly folid and im- 


penetrable, that it is therefore perfectly penetrable. Not that 
I well comprehend what you make father Bofcovich fay in the 
following paragraph : 

** Provided that any body move with a fufficient degree of velo- 
** city, or have fufficient momentum to overcome any powers of 
* repulfion that it may mieet with, it will find no difficulty in 
** making its way through any body whatever, for nothing will 
** interfere, or penetrate one another but powers, fuch as we know 
** do in fact exit in the fame place, and counterbalance or over- 
** rule one another ; a circumftance which never had the appear- 
** ance of a contradiction, or even of a difficulty.” 

What can you mean, Sir, by “ for nothing will interfereor 
penetrate one another, but powers, fuch as we know do in fa& 
exift in the fame place?” To fay, ‘‘ nothing will penetrate - 


__* And yet fuch procefs fometimes fuggefts very mechanical conclufions 
if Dr. Higgins deduces from chemical experiment the notion that the ele- 
mentary particles of matter are fpheres revolving on their axis, as, if ¥ 
remember right, he does; for it is certain that the primary corpufcles are 
fach, and do fo revolve, as I have long ago mechanically demonftrated. 
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one another” is ftark nonfenfe ; and to fay that “ any two 
diflinét pbyfical powers can exift at one time in the fame 
place,” is a grofs miftake: but father Bofcovich, you tell us, 
gives a demonttration of the matter. 

‘< If the momentum of fuch a body in motion be fufficiently 
‘* great, Mr. Bofcovich demonftrates that the particles of any 
** body, through which it pafles, will not even be moved out of 
S¢ their place by it. With a degree of velocity fomcthing lefs than 
** this they will be confiderably agitated, and ignition might per- 
*« haps be the confequence, though the progrefs of the body in 
*¢ motion would not be fenfibly interrupted ; and with a ftill lefs 
*¢ momentum it might not pais at all.” 

1 have not this writer’s theory at hand; but I threwdly 
fufpect that either you have not done him juftice, or that he 
is miftaken in his arguments; for if the momentum of the 
moving body be diminifhed, as you intimate, by diminifing 
the velocity of its motion, the refiftance it will meet with, in 
pafling through aay medium whatever, will be in a ratio direétly 
contrary to that he lays down, The fwifter its motioa, the 
more refiftance it will meet with, and vicé verfa. Burt, be this as 
it may, the phyfcal part of the ftory is ftill lefs comprehenfible 
than the mathematical. Mr. Michell, you fay, conceived he 
might as well admit of penetrable material, as well as penetrable 
immaterial {ubftance,. and fuppofes that ‘* two /ubfances might 
exift in the /ame place, at the fame time, without excluding 
each other; becaufe we Know nothing more of the nature of 
fubftance than that it is fomething which fupports properties ; 
which properties may be whatever we pleafe, provided they be 
not inconfiftent with each other.”’—This conception of Mr, 
Micheli’s is neither that of a metaphyfician nor a natural philo- 
fopher, though couched in the terms of both. We know nothing 
in plyfics of penetrable immaterial fubfiance; the natural pheno- 
menon of /ub/lance conftantly exhibits the property of re//fance 
in fome way or other, and is termed material. Now, no two 
tefiting fub{tances can pofiibly exift in one and the fame place 
at one and the fame time; if they could, two fuch fubflances 
put in motion, and meeting each other in contrary directions, 
might proceed without ftop or deviation; nor doth it make any 
difference whether fuch fubftances be abiolutely folid or not; two 
pieces of cork or {pungewould, in fuch cafe, oppofe the contrary 
progrefs of each other as effectually as two pieces of lead or 
iteel. Nay, fo impoffible it feems to me for two material or 
even immaterial fubiiances to exiit in one place at one time, 
that I much doubt whether any two abftraét ideas can be 


formed by the imagination at one and the fame time ; however 
deeply 
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deeply impreffed the fenfations, firft exciting them, may remain 
on the memory, or however rapidly they may rife to fucceflive 
recollection, 

As to metaphyfical /ubfrata, fupporting phyfical properties ; 
they are mere chimeras. Every natural phenomenon, (and 
fuch only is the objectof phyfical feience) exhibits properties, 
which are not only the proof of its exiftence, or phyfical being, 
but conftitute its very effence. Deftroy all fuch properties, and 
the being before they conjtituted is annihilated. Theology 
and metapbyfics may go farther; but natural philofophy mutt 
ftop here.—Setting metaphylics afide, therefore, I fhould be 
giad to form fome confiftent notion, from your account, of the 
primary elements of matter, ‘They are indivifible mathemati- 
cal points, you tell us, wrapped up, like the Welfhman’s gui- 
nea, in potential fpheres of attraction and repulfion, one 
within another; which fpheres, as | waderftand, are effential 
to each element; altho, by the powerful penetration of each 
other, their coats are liable to be torn off, till the poor mathe- 
matical point is fript to the kin. How it gets cloathed again, 
you do not tell us, But, raillery apart, I think with you, 
that the primary property, or properties of matter, are all 
owing to the exiftence and exertion of certain phyfical powers ; 
which it is the bufinefs of natural philofophy to inveftigate and 
explain. ' 

If we examine carefully into the procefs by which the fup- 
pofed folidity, or impenetrability of matter is deduced from 
its refiftance, we may difcover fomething of the nature of the 
power immediately caufing it. ; 

Every thing, as you juftly obferve, mutt be fuch as it is, in 
confequence of fome certain pswers: accordingly you afcribe 
the refiftance of matter, though a little abfurdly, to the 
pswers of attraction and repuljion. You afcribe to matter, , 
however, another effential property, viz. that of extenfion ; 
which property you do not impute to any power. But why fo, 
Sir? If the properties of attraétion and repulfion are each to be 
atcribed to a peculiar power, why is not that of extenfion to be 
imputed to its peculiar power alfo? Why not afcribe this property, 
in like manner, to a power of expanjion ?* viz. The mere co- 

exiftence 

* « By means of which (to ufe vour own expreffion) matter occupies a 
certain portion of fpace.” [Difquititions, page 25.]---You call the property 
of cecupying the means by which fpace is occupied. But what do you mean 
by occupying 7 The fimple property of extenjio can occupy fpace only by 
fimply defcribing its dimenfions, 2nd fubfifting throughout its whole ex- 
tent. Your means of occupying, therefore; are nothing more than the power 
of deferibing thofe dimention: ; and what is that but a power of expanfion? 


~-Is matter, you may afk, mere cxteufion, as deGined by the Cartcfaus ?---By 
no 
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exiftence.of two fuch powers,. though no more fhould exift in 
the whole expanfe. of. the univerie, would neceffarily generate 
a power of re/i/iance in each. 

Surely, Sir, this would be a more fimple and philofophical 
way of accounting for the refiitance of the primary elements 
of matter, than you have taken; in afcribing it to powers,. 
which, as I fhall hereafter fhew, are the mechanical refult of 
the reciprocal action and motion of fuch primary powers of 
expanfion f ~ 

If you fay that, according to this thefis, all fpace is replete 
with expanfive powers; and that, therefore, the refiftance of 
matter being the immediate effect of their co-exiftence, ail 
{pace is, in fact, full of matter, or a material plenum; 1 have 
at prefent no objection, 1am not to be ftartled at words, 
or difmayed at the oppofition of popular hypothefes. Mere 
{pace, to which even the imagination cannot fet bounds, 
is an abftract idea; it is a metaphyfical, and not a phy/ical ob- 
je&t. Wide as is the expanfe of the material univerfe, we 
muft confider it, and all its phenomena, as commenfurable, at 
leait in idea. Setting afide, therefore, both body and /pirit, 
as firj? principles, I mean to fhew that they are natural pbene- 
mena ; to be accounted for, like all others, by Rational Me- 
chanics.—For the prefent, however, I fhall take my leave of 
you, with a flight definition of this fcience, with which 
you feem fo little acquainted. And this I give the more rea- 
dily, as, notwithftanding the blunders you have fallen into, I 
have fo good an opinion of your penetration, as to think them 
chiefly owing to your not having made this fcience a fufficient 
object of your attention, You mutt otherwife have been fully 
convinced of its affording the only means of arriving at a true 
theory of phyfics. 

RationaL Mecuanics, according to Sir [/aac Newton, is 
** the Science of Motions, refulting from any forces whatever, 
and of the forces required to produce fuch motions.” —The fame 
incomparable author obferves, a few lines after, that “ all 
the difficulty of philofophy confifts in the inveftigation of the 
forces of nature from the phenomena of motions, and in demon- 
itrating /uch phenomena to be the refult of fuch forces.*” 

Regarding the phenomena of nature in this light, they are 
all mechanical motions, refulting trom the co-exittence and reci- 


no means :---It is not only a power capable of defcribing or occupying a por- 
tion of {pace ; but it is alfo moveable, which mere {pace is not; it is alfo 
capable.of occupying a greater or lefs portion of {pacc, whereas the dimen- 
lions of mere odeuieen are always the fame. 

* See Preface to Sir L. N.’s Principia. 
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procal aétion of phy/fical pow-rs. As fuch, therefore, I mean 
to confider and inveftigate them; hoping, in the courte of 
fuch inveftigation, to give fome fatisfactory account, not only 
of the nature of matter and /pirit in general, but alfo of 
the principal {pecific properties of the moft dittinguifhed mas 
terial bouies and immaterial /pirits, in particular. 
Iam, Sir, 
Yours, &c. 
W. KENRICK, 





The Battle of Haftings, a Tragedy. By Richard Cumberland, Ef: 


As it is acted at the Theatre- Royal in Drury-Lane, 8vo, 1s, 0d. 
Dilly. 


‘* Envy will merit, as its fhade, purfue, 

But like a thadow prove the fubilance true,’ 

So fings the poet, and io we, critics, fay after him. It is 
with peculiar aptnets, indeed, thefe lines recur to memory on 
the prefent occafion: no writer of the agc, perhaps, having 
prefented fo fair a mark to the fhafts of malevolence, aimed at 
him by his lefs fuccefsful, and therefore envious, rivals, than 
hath ’Sqnire* Cumberland, Jt is hardly to be believed; and 
yet fo inimical have been his numerous enemies, that this in- 
comparable tragedy had fearcely made its appearance on the 
ftage before it was denied to be the ’Squire’s own hands 
writing, and fathered on one Jones, a late journeyman brick- 
layer, who, in conjunction with the famous Earl of Chef- 
terfield, fabricated the tragedy of the Earl of Effex: juft as 
if no man, unlefs of the profeilion of Ben Fobnfon, could have 
genius enough to conftruct fo egregious a dramatic edifice as is 
the Battle of Haftings! This depreciating, this defpicable in- 
finuation, however, was nipt in the bud: an honeft printer, who 
had read the dbricklayer’s performance, ingenuoufly undeceived 
the public, by declaring that the éricklayer’s play bore no re- 
femblance whatever to the ’Sgwire’s. And yet the rafcally detrac- 
who were the authors of fuch infinuation, are ftill running 
about town to propagate the report of this writer’s plagiarifin, 


> 


* The learned, who hold academical dignitics in a fuperior light, may 
accufe us of degrading Deller Cumberland, by this popular and illiterate 
appellation of ’Sguire. But, as he — may modeitly have his reafons 
for thus publicly declining his pretenfioms to 4terary honours, he cannot 
be juftly offended at being addrefled By. the title he himfelf affumes: at 
Jeaft we conceive it proper, anthis oecafion, to follow poetical example, 
** O thou, whatever tide pleafe thineear!  &c. 


op But, 
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But, ’bating the common right that every man has*to rob 
Shakefpeare*, and fome other old obtolete authors, we will 
venture to maintain that the tragedy before us, bears the 
ftrongett internal evidence (to ufe’Squire Soame Jenyns’s phrafe) 
of its being written by Mr. Cumberland, and by no other 
play-wright whatever. In the firft place there is the greatett 
fimilitude, the moft ftriking likenefs between the beauties of 
this piece and the author’s other productions, 

There is the fame gentleman.like negligence of ftile; the 
fame happy confufion of metaphor, the fame clegant equivo- 
cality of expreflion, and privileged departure from precifion of 
idea and probability of fact, which diftinguifh the elevated ge- 
nius of this writer, above your precife, plodding, pedantic, 
pitiful, plebeian play-wrights. It is true that thefe excellencies 
were difplayed in his former performances, in a different point 
of view. in his comedies, particularly, they were, as they 
ought to be, of a ludicrous catt; his comic mufe was merry 
and playful as a kitten; his tragic is, with equal propriety, 
moping and melancholy as a cat; agreeably to what he him- 
felt acknowledges in his admirable prologue : 

** What if perchance he fnatch’d a playful kifs 

From that free-hearted romp, the comic mifs ; 

That frolick’s paft, he’s sura’d to years of grace.— 

Sure you’ll not grudge a little fober ehat 

With his demure old tabby tragic cat !” 
Poor Tib!—But it is a modeft copy only of our author's 
countenance, to pretend fhe is only /ober and demure, True 
it is, that fhe is antiquated enough; but then fhe is as intoxi- 
cated and fantaftical as ever was Sibyl prophetefs, poetically~ 


F y His thefts this way however confift chiefly in deferiptive expreflions, 
uch as 

——Your fteed is feather-footed, light 

As Goflamour, and you, methinks, did ride 

As you'd o’ertake the couriers of the fky, 

Hors’d on the fightlefs winds. 
Mark 

How lovingly the ftrumpet winds falute 

Thefe flanting banners, &c. - 

Shakefpeare fays, “ the bawdy wind that kiffes all it mects.” Now to 

convert a bawd into a fimple frrumpet is certainly both a moral reformation 
and a literary improvement. 
_ There appears a fimilitude alfo in fome impaffioned paffages, particularly 
im the dying fpeech of Northumberland; whofe “ did I not, foldier 
tcems to be a bold copy of King Lear in nearly the fame fituation.---There 
is one ftroke of imitation farther in the following fpeech of Edgar : 

I have a vow noted ia heav’n’s own volume, 

Where faints have witnefled it—— 
But whether this was fuggefted by the oath of Shylock the Jew, in the 
Merchant of Venice, os Uncle Toby’s in Triftram Shandy, we will not pre- 
tend to determine, 
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infpited, on the tripod of Apollo. —To adopt his own imeta- 
phor, we do affirm, that he appears, from the fcenes before 
us, to ftand as fair in the good graces of the tragze mute as he 
ever did in thofe of the comic. In utrumque paratus, he bran- 
difhes the dagger with as much dexterity as he twitches the 
mafk, and makes us now juft as /ad, as he before made us 
merry.---But let not the reader take our bare word for it. We 
will give him chapter and verfe forthe good things which ren~ 
der this tragedy, as we have faid of its prologue, truly admi- 
rable, Not that we fhall enter into a difcuffion of the merit 
of its churadters or plot. As to the former, the bett judges 
may differ; as the moft confiftent characters do not always act 
up to their part.* And as to the plot, we have the very beft 
authority, (viz. that of Mr. Bayes himfelf) that the plot of a 
play is of no other ufe in the world than to bring in good 
things. —Of thefe, therefore, we hall give a few imftances, 
fufficiently proving the fuperiority of this tragedy to all others, 
whether ancient or modern. 

The criterion of good things is, on the fame irrefragable au- 
thority, their tendency to elevate and furprife; and this may 
be effected in two modes, that is, either by having our ideas 
and expettations raifed up to a certain pitch, and then being 
fuddenfy hoifted up, with a jerk, ten times higher; or by 
being as fuddenly funk proportionably low: the furprize being 
‘equally great whether a man is prepofteroufly lifted up, or as 
prepotteroufly let down, Nor is this fame /urprize a jot lefs 
admirable, whether it /oar into the /ub/ime or fink into the pro- 
Jound.—Of the former let a few fhort fpecimens fuffice. 


* We fhould not do juftice, however, to the hero and heroine of the 
piece, particularly the latter, if we did not confefs they are as truly match- 
lefs as they are well matched. : 

Edgar, {peaking of his attachment to Edwina declares, that 

———_———— Not upon the peopled earth, 
No, nor above the clouds retides the power 
Can wrench the conicious witnefs from his heart--- 
No, when I league with guilt and yield to fear 
What honour fhould with-held, heaven thall mcet fell.-4- 
This, it may be faid, is fine talking; but mark Edwina, on Edgar's 
declaring his intention to fhare with her his crown 
On my knees 
I yield thee thanks, whilft before heaven I fwear, 
Tho’ thou hadft nothing to beftow but chains, 
And beggary and want, and torturing ftripes, 
And dungeon darknefs, ftill thy poor Edwina 
For thee alone fhali live, with thee fhall die. - 

If thefe be not a pair of true Jovers, we know not what true lovers are, 

unlefs it be fuppofed that the * Lady protefts too much” to be quite 


fincere. 
The 
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The following is part of a dialogue between the two heroines 
of the play: 
‘© Matilda, ——————- Qurs is no life of eafe, 
We mutt awake before the morning dawn, 
Or lock to have our flumbers broke to-morrow, 
When thofe vaft armies, which thou feeft, fhall join; 
Rending heav’n’s concave with their rival fhouts 
In terrible confliction.” 
A noife doubtlefs fufficient to wake the ladies from their 
morning flumber, and a fufficient reafon for their waking before- 
hand and getting up early in the morning: reflecting on which 


the pious Edwina breaks into the following fublime excla~ 


mation ; ; 
“ Edwina. Power fupreme ! 
Whofe word can bid the gathering clouds difperfe, 
Smooth the vext bofom of the furrow’d fea, 
And chain the ftubborn and contentious winds ; 
When they. uxfeat the everlafting rocks 
And caft them to the fky, wilt thou permit 
‘Thy creature man thus to deface thy works ; 
Or is he ftronger, and in lefs controul | 
Than thefe fierce elements? 

Can any thing be more fublime, that is, more elevating and 
fuprizing, than this paflage? And yet the envious, malignant 
perfons above hinted at; perfons that, to our certain know- 
ledge, as Mr. Bayes fays, are perfons, that of all perfons in the 
world, are the laft perfons that—but, like him, we will fay no 
more of them—altho’ thofe perfons do fay that it is ridiculous 
to raife fuch a combuttion about getting two ladies out of bed 
in the morning; the only profeffed motive for introducing’ 
this bombaftical defcription, as they call it. They with to 
know how an everlafting rock can be unfeated by the winds, and 
caftup to the fky. It is plain thefe captious critics know 
nothing of phrafeology and the ufe of words. Did they never 
hear of a taylor’s feating a pair of everlafiing breeches, to keep 
out the contentious winds, and defend the body from the fury of 
thefe bluftering elements? Again, mark the hero of the piece. 

“¢ Edgar, ————~- Conduct me to the charge : 
Plant me upon the laft forlorneft hope, — 
Where the fight burns, where the mad furies tofs 
Their flaming torches, and wide-wafting Death 
Up to the ribs in blood, with giant ttroke 
Widows the nations; thither let me go——” 
Draweanfir himfelf was a poltroon and a coward compared to 
the hero who utters thefe bold lines. 
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Hear him again. 
‘© Edgar. ————— Behold the Normans fly ; 
I fee. bright Glory flaming in the van ; 
Tip-toe fhe ftands in tkiey-tinctur’d tole, 
Her head high-rear’d and pointing to the fkies, 
With pinions bent for flight: ftay, godlike vilion, 
And let me fly to faateh————” 
There’s a ftroke of the fublime for you! Snatch at it he 
who may, but catch it, if he can. Of the profound or 
furprize by finking, we might point out a thoufand beautiful 


aflages. 
oe King. Warriors, lead on! 
Tho’ Het affume her thoufand hideous fhapes, 
Phantoms, and fiends, and fierce axatomies, 
To.fhake me from my courfe- ———— 
——_——— in me is no delay.” 

What a furprize is here by the way of anti-climax; Hell 
itfelf, fiends, phantoms, and fierce anatomies, What a dread 
place mutt be that Surgeon’s-hall ! 

Of the fame kind is the following fimile : 

*¢ Matilda. So the wretch 
With felon fteps, on murderous act intent, 
Steals on the fleeping night ; when, if at once, 
Launch’d from fulphureous clouds the vollied fires 
Quick-glancing burft upon his ruffian head, 
With dazzling bright fuffufion, horror-feized 
Trembling, aghaft he ftarts, lets fall the knife 
Ev’n at the vidtim’s throat and flies—as I do.” 

There’s an elevating dazzling bright effufion of epithets, to 

precede the /urprizing ending in fmoke,—Again, 
** Matilda. ————— Vindittive Edgar, 
Is it your {port to fleal away our hearts, 
Like Heathen Jove, beneath a borrow’d form, 
Then reaffume the god, afcend your fkies, 
And leave the flighted maid to de with weeping ?” 

What an tinfortunate wench, to cry her eyes out on fo 
tragical an occafion! and what a wicked rogue this rake-helly 
fon of Jupiter muft be, to deftroy the poor girl fo cruelly! A 
girl too fo coming kind, even to one of her own fex, that at 
firtt fight, 

‘* Affection from her breaft burft forth at once 
Mature as Pallas from the brain of Jove.” 
Thus happily does our author make ufe of the Heathen my- 











‘thology and claffical authority to elevate and furprize the 
reader. Not that he is in this a fervile imitator even of the, 


ancients. Their poets feigned, indeed, that the Sun fet in the 
fea, or went every evening to reft in Thetis’ lap. But what 
does 
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does "Squire Cumberland? Something ftill more furprizing, 
and truly tragical. He turns grave-digger, and inters the 
fun in the earth; notwithftanding he cannot but be fen- 
fible it muft neceflarily be dug out of its fepulture before 
morning. 
‘* Edwin. ——-—— if you return not with me, 

The Sun, which rifes yonder in the Eaft, 

Goes not more furely to his evening grave, 

Than I to mine.” 

To add to the furprize alfo, we fee Phoebus, with his fiery 
car, defcends even to make a walking-burial of it. But it is 
not only in whole paragraphs that our ‘author difplays his 
good things; we meet with inftances of /ublimity, as well as 
profundity, to elevate and furprize us in half-fentences, and 


even in fingle, or (as we fhould more frequently call them) 


double epithets. 


sé 








Why doft thoueye me _ 

As thou wou’dit meafure me from heel to head ?” 
fays the King to Edgar; and an ordinary reader may find 
nothing to furprize him in the queftion: but let him tell us 
whether Edgar ftood before the King or Lebind him, when he 
thus looked on him from top to toe, or whether he walked 
round him with the inquifitive eye of a recruiting ferjeant? he 
could hardly otherwife look from his heel to his head. A great 
genius, we fee, thus ftrikes miracles out of the minuteft trifles 
to furprize his reader. For inftance 

“* Edwin. Ye who have bofoms 

Unfcarr’d by fharp Vexation’s thorny fcourge, &c.” 

Your ordinary readers now will be apt to think that a f-a? 
mutt be on the outfide of the bofom, and that as Vexation, 
tho’ armed with a thorny fcourge, can affect the infide only, 
there muft be fome impropriety in this, becaufe truly the 
cicatrice is invifible: but thus it is fora man.of genius to be 
tried by the vulgar ! 

“¢ Edwin. Pafs’d all things quiet on thy watch this night ? 
Raymond. All things were quiet. 
Edwin. ———— Far as well as near; 

Wide as thine ear could carry ?” 

Here again a dull critic would be carping. But don’t we fay 
within gua-fbot, and thence within car-/hot; and is it not in 
effect the fame thing whether the ear reaches the found or the 
found reaches the ear 2? ‘The diftance is the fame; and as to 
fetching and carrying, a true-bred poetical fpaniel knows, 
no difference, We are very forry we cannot enumerate all the 
beauties of expreffion we meet with in this e/evating and fur- 
prizing piece ; we fhall juit tranfcribe, however, a few to, give 
the 
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the critical reader fome idea of the poetical propriety we fo 
much admire.—Smart imps, /mart indeed;—darkling wizzards, 
darkifh only ;—Heavenly vengeance, for Heaven’s vengeance ; — 
worthipt Eaft;—worfhipt gold ;—worfhipt fides, worfhipful 
fociety!—a breezy with, a kind of figh, we /uppofe ;—Your up- 
ca/t eyes cling to heav’n’s throne, clinging eyes, for /quinting ;— 
Take thy defiance back, with death to better it, better and 
better ftill;—What but killing meant that monfter? rather to be 
killed undoubtedly ;—The poor bird-which kills herfelf to feed 


her gaping brood was not more pitiful: the pelican; very pitiful 


indeed !—flecker’d iky, non intelligo, domine.—lf you efpoufe my 
daughter, / go forth.—Poor old laxative King! Licetne, domine 
extre foras ?—Even to the teeth of death, I will obey thee— 
very obedient truly; but we mutt leave the reti, gue nunc 





prafcribere longum). We 









The Hiftory of England from the Revolution to the prefent Time, 
Ina feries of Letters toa Friend. By Catharine Macaulay, 
gto. Fol. I. Crutwell, Bath —Dilly, London. 

The friend to whom thefe letters are addrefied, is that well- 
known patriotic divine, Dr. Wilfon, Rector of St. Stephen’s 

Walbrook, and Prebendary of Weitminticr; to whom Mrs, 


Macaulay hath here gratefully dedicated a monument, more laft- 


ing than that of marble which the Dr. caufed tobe erected to her 
in his church of Walbrook. It would be impertinent in us to 
expatiate on the merit of a writer, whofe literary character has 


been fo long eftablifhed, and whofe hittorical talents are fo ge-. 


verally known as are thofe of Mrs. Macaulay. We could 


wifh, however, that fhe had not adopted the epi/folary torm of 


compofition, on the prefent occafion, as'we think it in fome 
meaiure incompatible with the dignity of hiftory * ; a dignity 
trom which the hiftorian hath found’ it fo difficult to-depart, 
that the epiftolary form of writing is, in effect, mere form, and 
reduced to the fimple addrefs, repeatedwithdifgufting reiteration, 
ot my friend, Setting this peculiarity afide, the letters betore us 
contain aregular and authentic detail of thote faéts which con- 


fiitute the hiftory of the period above-mentioned. Not but 
that they are placed in that peculiar point of ‘view, for whick 


* It fhonld feem, by an advertifement annexed to this volume, that the 
ingenious author is not inconfcious of the fame incontiftency ; as the pro- 
poies to’ fill up the chafm in her hiftory, from the Reforation to the Revolu- 
tion, in hiftorical detail, im the manner of the iive volumes of her hiftory 


already publithed. 
I the 
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the fpirited (we had almoft faid the manly) writer is fo eminent- 
ly diftinguifhed.—Of this we have an early fpecimen in her 
{peakitig of the political imperfections of the Revolution at the 
commencement of the work. 

“¢ The Reformation and the Revolution are the two grand zras 
in our biftory, which ate celebrated by every — writer, as 


produftive of the moft perfeé fate of civil and religious freedom 
which human fociety is capable of enjoying ; and yet, my friend, 
yout penetrating fagacity muft have led you to difcover, that the 
Reformation was more the refult of interefted policy, than an 
honeft zeal to reftore the primitive purity and fimplicity of the 
Chriflian fyftem: a purity no longer preferved than whilft the 
church was totally uncotineéted with the civil power. But a Re- 
formation on thefe principles would have ill fuited the defigns of a 
Court. 


** The view of Henry the Eighth was to gratify his refentment ' 


ere the Roman Pontiff, to enrich his coffers with the fpoils of 
the clergy, and io render his power compleatly defpotic by the 
union of the ecclefiaftic with the civil fword. ‘Thefe pious views 
have been religioufly followed by his fucceffors: church go- 
vernment, inftead of being new modelled on a plan proper to. pre- 
ferve the freedom of the conftitution, and the morals of the people; 
is rendered a mere minifterial engine ; the fpiritual kingdom of 
Chrift, a fubordinate limb of the ftate politic, and the regular 
teachers of Chriftianity, the profefled creatures of government, and 
the bafe inftruments of wicked policy. : 

** It muft be owned, that the Revolution gave a different afpect to 
the conftitution from what it carried through the government, or 
rather the tyrannies, of the Tudors and the Stuarts. The maxim 
of hereditary indefeafible right, which thofe princes had pri::cipally 
eitablifhed by the affiftance of the church, was altogether renoun- 
ced by a free Parliament ; the power of the Crown was acknowledg- 
ed to flow from no other fountain than that of a contract with the 
people; and allegiance and protection were declared reciprocal 
terms: yet on this great occafion, when the nation had folemnly 
renounced their allegiance to the male line of the Stuarts, for their 
abufe of power, and their repeated attempts to deftroy all the balan- 
ces of the conftitution, and render the monarchy purely defpotic ; 
when they had adopted into the regal rights a family who had no 
pretence to the government but that of election ; the zeal of the pa- 
triots to eftablifh the perfonal intereft of their leader, co-operating 
with thofe irrational prejudices which the deteftable doctrines of the 
church had fown very deep in the hearts of the people, occafioned 
the convention of eftates, which eftablifhed William on the throne, 
to negleét this fair opportunity to cut off all the pretogatives of the 
crown, to which they had juftly imputed the calamities and injuri¢s 
fuftained by the nation, and which had ever prevented the demo- 
cratical principles of the conftitution from atting to the fecuriry 
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of thofe liberties and privileges vainly fet forth in the letter of the 

law. 

«* The plan of fettlement was neither properly digefted or maturely 

formed; it was neither agreeable to the regularity of the Saxon 

conttitution which effectually fecured every privilege it beftowed ; 

nor did it admit of any of thofe refinements and improvements, 

which the experience of mankind had enabled them to make in the 

fcience of political fecurity. On the contrary,.the new monarch 

retained the old regal power over parliaments in its full extent; he 

was left at liberty to convoke, adjourn, or diffolve them. at his plea- 

fure; he was enabled to influence elections, and opprefs corpora- 

tions ; he poffeffed the right of chufing his own council, of nomi- 

nating all the great office:s of the ftate, the houfhold, the army, 

the navy, and the church ; the abfolute command over the militia , 
was referved to the crown; and fo totally vofd of improvement 

was the Revolution fyitem, that the reliques of the ftar-chamber 

was retained in the office of the Attorney-General, who in the cafe 

of libels has the power of lodging a vexatious, and even a falfe in- 

formation, without being fubjected to the penalty of coft or da- 

mage. 

‘* Your extenfive reading in hiftory, my friend, will not, I be- 

lieve, furnifh you with one exception‘to this rule; that when the 

fucceifion in the government is changed, without a fubftantial pro- 

vifion for the fecurity of liberty, its total deftruction is accomplifhed, 

by the meafure intended for its prefervation; and. the reafon is 

plain ; a military eftablifhment becomes neceffary to defend the go- 

vernment from the pretenfions of the dethroned tovereign ; befides, 

thofe who, on principles of patriotifm, are the authors of fuch a 
Revolution, are imperceptibly warmed into the injudicious heat of 
partizan:; and the dread of pains and penalties attendant on a Re- 
ftoration, infenfibly leads them to concur in ftrengthening the power 
of the reigning fovereign, though at the expence of that conftitu- 
tional freedom they had run the hazard of their lives and fortunes 
to obtain.” 

The.tranfactions of times fo recent muft be too familiar to 
moft of our readers, to juftify our making extracts from the 
narrative. . There is a force of thinking, however, as well as 
power of expreffion, fo peculiar to our author, that we can- 
not tail of giving fome pleafure to the difcerning part of them, 
by citing a few of the more ftriking paffiges in her political 
reilections. ings sauel 

Da the cuftom of borrowing money on national loans, our 
hiftorian thus expatiates : 

** When this expedient of anticipations and mortgages was firft 
put in practice, artful men in office and credit began to confider 
What uies it might be applied to, and foon found it was likely to 
prove the moft fruitful feminary, not only to eftablith a faction they 
u.tended to iet up for their owa fuppor:, but likewife to raife vatt 
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wealth for themfelves in particular, Who were to be the managers 
and direétors in it. 

“* Tt was manifeft that nothing could promote thefe two defigns 
fo much, as burthening the: nation with debts, and giving encou- 
ragement to lenders ; for as to the firft, it was not to be doubted 
that monied men would be always firm to the party of thofe who 
advifed the borrowing upon fuch good fecurity, and with fuch ex- 
orbitant premiums and intereft ; and every new fum lent took away 
as much power from the landed men, as it added to their’s: fo that 
the deeper the kingdom was engaged, it was fill the better for them. 
Thus a new eftate and property fprung up in the hands of mortga- 
gees, to whom every houfe and foot of land in the kingdom paid a 
rent-charge free of all taxes and defalcations, and purchafed at lef 
than half the value ; fo that the gentlemen of eftates in effect were 
but tenants to thefe new lafidlords, many of whom were able in time 
to force the election of boroughs out of the hands of thofe who had 
been the old proprietors and inhabitants: this was arrived to fuch 
a height, that a very few years more of war and funds would have 
clearly caft the balance on the monied fide. 

‘* As to the fecond, this project of borrowing on funds was of 
mighty advantage to thofe who were the managers of it, as wellas 
to their friends and dependasits: for funds proving often deficient, 
the government was obliged'to ftrike tallies for making up the reft, 
which tatlies were fometimes (to fpeak in the merchants’ phrafe) at 
about forty percent. difcount ; at this price thofe who were in the 
fecret bought them up, and then took care to have that deficiency 
fupplied in the next feflion of parliament, by which they doubled 
their principle in a few months; and for the encouragement of 
jenders, every new proje%t of lotteries or annuities propofed fome 
further advantage either 2s to intereft or premium. 

‘* The pérnicious practice of borrowing upon remote finds, my 
friend, neceffarily produced a brood of ufurers, brokers, and ftock-’ 
jobbers, who preyed upon the vitals of their country ; and from 
this fruitful fource, venality overfpread the land ; corruption, which 
under the government of bad Princes had maintained a partial in- 
fluence in the adminiftration of public affairs, from the period of 
the Revolution, was gradually formed into a fyftem, and inftead of 
being regarded with abhorrence, and feverely punifhed, as in former 
times, received the countenance of the whole legiflature ; and every. 


individual began openly to Buy and fell his intereit in his country,’ 


without either the tear of fhame or penalty. + In addition to this 
national evil, ‘all the fources of juttice were fo grofsly polluted by 
the partiality of party, that every mifdemeanor of a public nature 
efcaped both ceniure and punifhment ; whig and tory. reciprocally 
lending their affiftance'to the caufe, to -proteét the individuals of 
their party from the juft refentment of their country, and the profe- 
cution of the adverfe faction.” . 3 
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On the mifconduét of the Commons in making laws, and 
the heavy burthen of their multiplicity, we have the follow- 
ing juft and pertinent reflections : 

‘* The Commons, inftead of acting in their capacity of the grand 
inquifitors into public grievances, rejected petitions, for thefe and 
other abufes ; and fo little attentive were they to any of the good 
and ufeful purpofes of reprcfentation, that thofe laws which were 
judged neceffary to reftrain the growing vices of a corrupt commer- 
cial ftate, were drawn up with a negligence which totally defeated all 
the juft ends of coercion: every new ftatute was followed with 
another, to clear up its obfcurities and correct its deficiencies; and 
as the drawing up thefe ftatutes was committed to the care of the 
lawyers, without the attentive infpection and revifal of the Com- 
mons, the ample volume of the law, inftead of containing perfpicu- 
ous and exact rules for the condutt of fociety, leaves thofe who are 
the moft interefted in its knowledge entirely in the dark, whilft it 
continues an inexhautftible fource to fupply food for the chicanery 
of its practitioners, and the vexatious profecutions of the quarrel, 
fome and the litigious, 

‘* Every law, my friend, relating to public or private property 
and in particular penal ftatutes, ought to be rendered fo clear and 
plain, and promul! in fuch a manner to the public, as to give a 

ull information of its nature and contents to every citizen. Igno- 
rance of laws, if not wilful, is a juft excufe for their seer ag 
and if the care of the government does not extend to the proper edu- 
gation of the fubjeét, and to their proper information on the nature 
of moral turpitude and legal crimes, and to the encouragement of 
virtue, with what face of juftice can they punifh delinquency? But 
if, on the contrary, the citizens, by the oppreffion of heavy taxes, 
are rendered incapable, by the utmoft exertion of honeit induftry, 
of bringing up or providing for a numerous family ;—it every en- 
couragement 1s given to licentioufnefs, for the purpofe of amufing 
and debafing the minds of the people, or for raifing a revenue on 
the vices of the fubject ;—is puniihment in this cafe better than 
iegal murder? Or, to ufe a ftrong, yet adequate expreifion, is it 
better than infernal tyranny ?” 


On the fubje& of parliamentary corruption, and particularly 
the influence of titles, our hiftorian makes fome apt animad- 
verfions,.” ‘ 

** You know, my friend, that I have always regarded the prero- 
gative of making patent Peers as one of the moft noxious parts of 
the monarchical power in this kingdom: thofe allurements which 
promife the gratification of human vanity are from experience more 
irrefiftible in their nature than the attainment even of folid advan- 
tages ; and in this cafe a feather is more likely to turn the balgnce 
of the mind than the weightielt confiderations of intereft. ‘There 
are men who have etted uprightly, even in large concerns of pto- 
perty ; but if there have been any in ividuals in this country ace 
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have not bartered their principles and betrayed the public, for the 
cap and courtefy which titles gain from the vulgar, and’for the en- 
joyment of that enchanting ftile of addrefs which my Lord, and your 
Lordfbip, gives, 1 muft own to you they have not yet come to my 
knowledge.” 

As an example applicable to thefe reflections, we thall cite 
what Mrs. Macaulay fays of the late Earl of Bath. 

‘* Of all the nominal patriots who on this important occafion de- 
ferted the intereft of their country, there were none who attracted 
the notice, or who caufed the fpeculation of the public, equal to 
Lord Bath. Mr. Pulteney’s great abilities, his oratorial powers, 
and his extenfive knowledge, had placed him, without a rival, at 
the head of the party: thefe were days, my friend, when charaGer 
had weight fufficient with the public to farisfy the mot turbulent 
ambition ; and the honours paid by the multitude to the Prince at- 
tended Mr. Pulteney, whenever he appeared. Where lies the in- 
trinfic value of titles ? Do not men regard titles merely for the cap 
and courtefy which follow them? Yet Mr. Pulteney gave up all 
thefe advantages, with the character of the firft and the firmeit pa- 
triot in the kingdom, for an empty title,—a title, indeed, fo empty, 
that he had ao fooner accepted it, than, according’to what I have 
heard my father, who was a great admirer of Mr. Pulteney, fay, the 
refpectful attention of mankind was turned into a ftudied contempt 
and neglect, the acckamations of the public inte fcoffs and hiffes, 
and every feat Mr, Pulteney touched, as if infected with the plague, 
was carefully avoided. 

‘“¢ In the pliant manners of thefe times, which bend to exterior 
appearances, without any regard to conduct or principle, we can 
have no idea of the mortifications endured by this quondam patriot: 
indeed they were fo great, that he was accufed' by the free-thinkers 
with the want of fpirit for the not putting a fudder period .to his 
life; but experience fhews that Lord Bath judged better, and he 
lived to fee the time when a full complacency was paid to his for- 
tune and his rank, without any regard, except by a few primitive 
men, to his former defection : however, my friend, I cannot leave 
the fubject without the following reflection, That the fall of this 
great man is one of the moft remarkable inftances which fhew that 
the Almighty Ruler of the Univerfe will not fuffer defective cha- 
satters to be inftruments in fo glorious 4 work as the: breaking the 
yoke of tyranny ; nor permit men, who are without the principle 
of virtue, to enjoy, for.any length of time, its never-failing rewards, 
Or even to carry its externals to the grave.” ~ ; 

It has been faid that our hiftorian had heré in view two fa~ 
mous defecfive charaéters now living. But if the had, we are 
not to wonder at the ftrength of her exprefion in {peaking of 
individuals, when fhe: is equally: fevere on the two Houfes of 
Parliament, and even the whole body of the Britifh nation. 
** Oh fhame! (fays fhe, on a certain occafion) where is thy 
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blufh? Indeed, my friend, I know not where ;---but I believe 


it has not been found in either of the twe Houfes of Parliament 
for this century pafl.” Again, fpeaking of the inattention 
and fupinenefs of the people in general under minifterial op- 
preffion, the fays, ‘* the people of Great-Britain always are, 
half ftupid, half drunk, and half afleep.” We will not fay 
there is no foundation for this fevere reflection; but we really 
think an elegant writer, efpecially of the milder fex, might 
have couched it in lefs revolting terms. 

The prefent volume brings our author’s hiftory down to the 
sera of the late Prince of Wales’s reconciliation with his father, 
George II. ; about the time of Mr. Pulteney’s wilful defection, 
and Sir Robert Walpole’s neceffary retreat from the Commons, 
to take refuge in the Houfe of Lords. Another volume, we 
conceive, is to compleat the author’s plan, W. 





Owen of Carron. A Poem. By Dr. Langhorne. gto. 38. 
Dilly. 


The fuccefs which attended Dr. Percy’s publication of a 
Collection of OldsBallads, hath produced fuch a number of 
imitative difmal ditties, and lamentable legendary tales, that 
we are heartily tired of reviewing them. The affectation and 
puerility indeed that prevail throughout moft of them are 
highly difgufting; nor is Owen of Carron, though laft, the 
leaft.exceptionable. We rather wonder at this, as Dr, Lang- 
horne is well knowa to have once had a pretty namby-pamby 
kind of genius for this ftyle of writing. Can his pony Pegafus 
be already jaded? or is his Mufe become maudlin, by exchang- 
ing the waters of Helicon for Burton ale? 

“* On Carron’s fide the primrofe pale, 
Why does it wear a purple hue? 
Ye maidens fair of Marlivale, 
Why ftream your eyes with pity’s dew ? 
Tis ail with gentle Owen’s blocd 
That purple grows the primrofe pale ? 
That pity pours the tender flood 
From each fair eye in Marlivale, 
The eyening ftar fate in his eye, 
The fun his golden treffes gave, 
The North’s pure morn her orient dye, 
To him who refts in yonder grave ! 
Beneath 
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Beneath no high, hiftoric ftone, 
Tho’ nobly born, is Owen laid, 
Stretch’d on the green wood’s lap alone, 
He fleeps beneath the waving fhade. 
There many a flowery race hath fprung, 
And fled before the mountain gale, 
Since firft his fimple dirge ye fung ; 
Ye maidens fair of Marlivale !” 

The prettinefs of patheti¢, affected in this exordium, reminds 
us of the beautiful fimplicity of the following paffage in 
Milton’s Paradife Loft, alluding to a fimilar legend. ; 

Thammuz came next behind, 
Whofe annual wound in Lebanon allur’d 
The Syrian damfels to lament his fate 
In amorous ditties all a fummer’s day, 
While fmooth Adonis from his native rock 
Ran purple to the fea, fuppos’d with blood 
Of Thammuz yearly wounded. 

What a ftriking difference between this defcription of the 
cataftrophe of Thammuz of Lebanon and that of Owen of 
Carron! Between that of the dirges of the Syrian damfels 
and thofe of the maidens fair of Marlivale ! 

In the fame Sternhold-and-Hopkin ftrain, however, Dr. 
Langhorne proceeds through the whole poem; the fubftance of 
whofe narrative might be comprized in half a page, though 
{welled out, by repetition and enormous diftancg of the ftanzas, 
to fixty.* The tale is fimply this. ‘* In the days of William, 
the Lyon, king of Scotland, lived an Earl of Moray, who had 
a daughter, Ellen, betrothed to the Earl of Nithifdale, by 
whom fhe was got with child; during her pregnancy, her lover 
was murdered by the contrivance of Earl Barnard, who alfo 
admired her. On this accident fhe left her father’s houfe, was 
privately brought to bed at the cottage of a fhepherd, to whofe 
wife the committed the care of her infant, young Owen ; after 
which, being difcoveréd, the returned to her father’s houfe 
and married Earl. Barnard. To the caftle of this earl young 
Owen, when -he grew up, repaired, in order to get a fight of 
his mother, to whom he fent a letter, which being intercepted 
by her lord, he feized upon the youth, and without ceremony 
cut off his head; on which the lady, though it does not ap- 


* Many of them containing but four lines; the whole poem extending 
only to five hundred and fifty. Indeed we do not remember ever to have 
feen fo fmall a modicum of poetical fubftance hammered out to fo wide a 
furface. The texture of the leaves is befides fo much the worie, as the 
- gold-beater has frequently fubstituted Dutch alloy for fterling metal, 
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pear that fhe had, “ for many an un-mark’d year,” troubled 
ber bead much about him, “ Sunk, to rife no more.” 

Such is the ftory of Owen of Carron, which is here told, 
however, in a ftile fo quaint, with fo much ftudied obfcurity 
and affectation of poetical embellifhment, that we cannot 
recommend it, with a due regard for our own credit, to any 
reader of rea] judgment and true tafte for poetry. The author 
affects throughgys a ftrict imitation of the fimplicity of the an- 
cient ballad, but no fimplicity can juftify the meannefs and 
poverty of many of his expreflions. 

** Earl Barnard was ot high degree, 

And lord of many a Lowland hind, 
And long for Ellen love had he, 

Had love, but not of gentle kind. 
From Moray’s hall her abfent hour 

He watch’d with all a mifer’s care ; 
The wide domain, the princely dower 

- Made Ellen more than Ellen fair. 

Ah wretch ! to think the liberal foul 

May thus with fair affection part ! 
‘Though Lothian’s vales thy fway contoul, 

Know, Lothian is not worth one heart. 
Studious he marks her abfent hour, 

And, winding far where Carron flows, 
Sudden he fees the fated bower, 

And red-rage on his dark brow glows. 
For who is he ?—’Tis Nithifdale ! 

And that fair form with arm reclin’d 
On his ?—’Tis Ellen of the Vale, 

Tis fhe (O powers of vengeance !) kind.” = <p 

If Carron flows no {imoother than the lines of the poet, it 
muft be a rough-running ftream indeed. The ,ruggednefs of 
the red rage upon the dark brow is evidently affected, and is one 
of thofe contemptible fingularities which diftinguith the puerile 
poets of the prefent day.. The fame thought and quaint mode 
ef expreffion again occurs in the following ftanza 

‘* His tender tale that earl had read, 
Or ere it reach’d his lady’s eye, 
His dark broau wears a cloud ot red, 
In rage he deems a rival nigh. 
What can the critical reader think of fuch balduefs of ins 
verfion as the following : 
No longet heed the fun-beam bright 
That plays on Carron’s bteatt /e can; 
Reafon has lott er guivering light 
Aad fhewo the chequer’d fteld of man.”’ 
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“This quivering light of reafon is a curious expreflion; but 
otir poet feems not very clearly to fee reafon in any light. ‘The ~ 
following is a defeription of the lady’s fainting away, and her, 


recovery from the fit : i 
‘* As flowers that fade in burning dayy 

At evening find the dew-drop dear, 

But fiercer feel the noon-tide ray, 
When foften’d by the nightly tear ;* 

Returning in the flowing tear, | 
This lovely flower, more fweet than theys 

Found her fair foul, and, wandering near, 
The ftranger, Reafon, crofs’d her ways 

Found her fair foul—Ah ! fo to find 
Was but more dreadful grief'to know ! 

Ah! fure, the privilege of mind 
Can not be worth the with of woe.’” ‘ 

We will not quarrel with our poet for being a poor muturali/? 3 
and yet one would think he»might have known, that how- 
ever dear the dew-drops are to the flowers, thefe are not /oftened 
but rather ardenéd by noéturnal moifture. But we cannot 
forbear reprehending him for confufion of metaphor, in faying 
the flower found her fair foul, That reafon thould be /tranger 
toa fiower, is no bong 
foul; it is obvious, however, that though reafon might cra/s 
the way of our rhymer, they .did not happen here to mect. 
Not that we impute all the umrcafonable parts of thefe rhimes 
to the writer; forme are fhrewdly fufpected to be owing to the 
printer. . To inftancean epithet repeated in the two fubiequent 
ftanzas : 


** Yet has fhe left one object dear, 
That wears Love’s /unny eye of joy 
Is Nithifiale reviving here ? 
Or is it but a fliepherd’s boy ? 
By Carron’s fide, a fhepherd’s boy, 
He binds his vale-flowers with the reed} - 
He wears Love’s /uauy eye of joy, 
And birth he little feems to heed.” oe 
As to the wearing an eve, as he might be faid to dovhis head- 
of-hair or his green jacket, we attribute the allufion to the éfi- 
fens of the poet’s fancy; but as to its being a funny eye, we 
conceive the typographer, ‘or the correttor of the’prefs, to be 
carelefsly or ignorantly: culpable. . A critical reader, though 
wearing but half an eye, cannot fail’ to fee it thould be finny 
ew ofjoy. Can he forget that littlé Owen is a bye-blow, begot in 
the frolickfome heyday of the blood, without regard to the dull 
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formality of lawful matrimony? A child of fun, the off. 
fpring of a fille de jue! Read, therefore, nofiro periculs, 
He wears Love’s FUNNY eye of joy. 

But not to be too fcrupylous in regard to fnfe, where found 
only is to be expeéted, we fhall difmiis this very purrile 
performance with orfe quotatidf more; taking the liberty 
to fubjoin a reflection or two, by way of comment on the 
text. 


‘¢ As the firft human heir of earth 

With penfive eye himfelf furvey’d, 
And, all unconfciots of his birth, * 

Sate though: fel oft in Eden’s thade ; 

In penfive thought to Owen itray’d 
Wild Carron’s lonely woods among, 
And once, within their greeneit glade, 
He fondly fram’d this fimple fong : 
Why is this crook adorn’d with gold? 
Why am I tales of ladies told ? 
Why does no labour me employ, 
If I am but a fhepherd’s boy ? 
A filken veft like mine fo green 
In fhepherd’s hut I have not feen— 
- Why fhould I in fuch vefture joy, 
“Hf Lam but a fhepherd’s boy ? 

I know it is no fhepherd’s a% 

His written meaning to impart— 
‘They teach me, fure, an idle wy, 
If 1 am but a fhepherd’s boy. 

This bracelet bright that binds my arm— 
It could not come from fhepherd’s tarm 5+ 
It only would that arm annoy, 

If I*were.but-a thepherd’s boy. 

And, O thou filent picture tair, 
That lov’it to fmile upon me there, 
© fay, and fill my heart with joy, 
‘That I'am not a thepherd’s bey. 


- eh 


* Who this perfonage is; we are not here exprefsly‘told': as the jfir/-bort 
fimaw heir of Earth it thould be Cain; but why. Cain, a murderer,. fheuld 
¢ compared to Owen, who was murdered, we do not readily conceive. 

It has been fuggefted to us, indeed, that owr author means, by the firft 
human heir, Adam, the firft man: but this is the firft time we evér heard 
ef Adam's being /orn ; fo that it ismo wonder he fhould be, as Dr. Langhorne 
lays, all uncoufcious of it. 

+ Shepherd's Aut, as before, would have been better than furm; for 
though farmers keep foepherds, there are few, or no, shepherds that rent 
farms. Wut hut: unluckily would pot shime to arm, and ie the fhecp-tike 
was made a gentleman-farmers, . 
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On the whole, we cannot help looking upon this produétion 
as very unworthy its avowed author.—Had it come from a 
rhime-itruck fchool-boy, or a poetical mifs-im-her-teens, it 
might have pafled mufter among the other juvenilities we are 
occafionally obliged to pernfe: but as the work of a profeffed 
poct, a D, D. and, what is more, an M,R.*, a profeffed critic, 
who takes upon himfelf to cenfure thé works, and contemn the 
compofitions of others, we condemn it as in itfelf truly con- 
temptible. K, : 


* Monthly Reviewer. 
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Mathematical Principles of Natural Philofophy. By Sir Taac 
Newton, Knight. —Tranflated into Englifh, and illsfiratd 
with a Commentary. By Robert Thorpe, M.A. Volume the 
Firf. 4co, 11. 1s. Cadell. 


We congratulate the lovers of true philofophy on the ap- 
pearance of fo valuable an acquifition to fcience as the prefent 
publication, At atime, when an univerfal fmattering, both 
in fcience and literature, feems to have taken place of profound 
erudition and real knowledge; when (to ufe the allufion of an 
ingenious French author) philofuphy feems to have propor- 
tionably loft in Jolidity what it has appeared to gain in 
furjace*, the publication of fo excellent a Commentary on hy 


Sir Waae Newton, is particularly opportune.—To fpeak of it, 
in the words of the author, is to give at once the faireft 
account of jt, and a fpecimen of that modetty in the fcholiaft 
vhich is ufually attendant on real metit. 

** The following Commentary is in a particular manner adapted 
to the ufe of thofe, who, without dedicating their time to the 
‘udy of the deeper parts of mathematics, are defirous of being 
acquainted with the principles of Sir Ifaac Newton’s philofophy, 
un thofe clear and convincing reafonings by which they are efta- 
biithed in his‘own writings. The evidence and accuracy of rea- 
foning, the fingular perfpicuity both of thought and expreffion, by 
which thefe’ writings, even in their moft abftrufe parts, are fo 
eminently diftinguifhed, muft, to every reader who is furnifhed 
with a previous knowledge of the mathematical feiences, render the 
author himfelf much clearer than any Commentary that can be 
written to explain him, But to thofe who, by thgir employments, 
or purfuits of other parts of ufeful learning, are unable to apply 
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that attention and time, which are neceffary to acquire a complete 
knowledge of the different branches of mathematics, the ufes and 
advantages of a commentary are apparent; to fupply thofe demon- 
ftrations which the author has omitted, on the fuppofition that they 
are previoufly known ; to point out the extent and limits of pro- 
blems ; and to fhew their praétical ufe and application to the fyitem 
of the world. . 

‘© The editor requires of his readers a clear and accurate know- 
ledve of the geometry of Euclid, of the elementary parts of Alge- 
bra, and a few of the primary properties of the Conic Seétions. 
From thefe principles the reafoning is every where taken up, and 
carried on through every intermediate ftep omitted by the author. 
Whatever immediately relates to the fubject by which the argu- 
ment may be iiluitrated, except the elementary principles already 
mentioned, is fupplied in the Commentary, as the occafion may 
require. A variety .of corollaries, deductions, and philofophical 
{choliums are there likewife added; fuch as cannot fail to clu- 
cidate the ufe and tendency of the moft abftract propofitions ; 
and, where it is poffible, their application to the phenomena of 
nature. ‘ 

** The fynthetic form of demonftration being beft {ited to thofe 
readers for whofe ufe this work is intended, the geometrical flyle of 
the author is adopted alfo in the Commentary. The doctrine of 
prime and ultimate ratios (the foundation of his method) is efta- 
blifhed, fo as to remoye the various objections which have been 
raifed againtt it, fince it was firft publifhed. To the relations of 
finite quantitigs alone the reafoning on this fubject is confined ; 
and the form of demonftration is fhewn to be agreeable to that 
which was made ufe of, and always admitted as ftri¢tly conclufive, 
by the moji accurate of the ancient geometers. But the fynthetic 
method being firft applied, there are moreover added, a few analy- 
tical demonttrations of fome of the principal propofitions by the 
method of -fluxions ; which being the invention of the author him- 
felf, and ettablithed on the ftricteft and moft unexceptionable rea- 
foning, concife in its prece!s, general and comprehenfive in its 
conclufions, connot fail to give the greateft fatistaction to all ma- 
thematical readers. But the prefent publication not being particu- 
larly intended for fuch, the demonttrations of this kind are tew, 
and may be omitted by other readers. 

** The trantlation is in gencral as literal as poffible ; the elegance 
and aceuracy of the original, and the nature of the fubjett, re- 
quiring nothing further. In a few inftances, indeed, the editor 
has departed from this rule ; particularly in the meaning of certain 
terms, fuch as, quantitates quam minima, cvanefcentes, ultima, 
infitité magna, and the like ; which, though not rendered accord- 
ing to the original import of the.words, are yet explained in that 
fenfe, and with thofe limitations, under which the author cautions 
his readers to underftand them. This is the more neceflary, as the 
terms infinite, injfinitefimal, leaft pofible, and the like, have been 
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grofsly mifapplied and abufed : and it would contribute much to 
the accuracy required in mathematical knowledge, if they were 
entirely rejected from all reafonings on fuch fubjetts. aul 

‘¢ The fubftance of many of the notes is taken from Maclaarin, 
Saunderfon, Keill, Morgan’s notes on Rohault, Excerpta quedam 
é Neawtoni Principits Philofopbia Naturalis, cum notis variorum, 
and feveral other writings, in which particular parts of the Prin- 
cipia are elucidated.” 

To this advertifement fucceeds the Editor’s Jntroduftion’s 
which ke begins by obviating the futile objection made to the 
Newtonian theory, in common with all other fyftems of philo- 
fophy, viz. that they are fafhionable fyftems of fpeculation, 
which fucceed each other, like all other modes of popular 
opinion. 

‘“* Tt might be reafonabiy expected, fays he, that, in a fcience, 
founded on the invariable laws of nature, anddeduced by ftrié mathe- 
matical demonftration, we fhould arrive at greater certainty of know- 
ledge, and uniformity of opinion, than in fubje&s, which from 
their nature require a different fpecies of reafoning, and whofe truth 
can only be afcertained by an inferior degree of evidence: it might 
be expected, that deductions in natural philofophy fhould lead to 
conclufions, and fhould eftablifh fyitems, as irrefragable as that 
mathematical reafoning by which they are deduced, and as inva- 
riable as thofe laws of nature on which they are founded. If we 
confult the hiftory of natural philofophy, we find on the contra 
various fects of philofophers, each fupported by numerous fol- 
lowers, maintaining with equal confidence different and contradic- 
tory opinions: we find iyitems, which have flood the teft, and 
been the admiration of ages, overturned by fome later difcovery ; 
which, fupported and adorned with much labour and fpeculative 
ingenuity, at length gives place to the inventions of fome fucceed- 
ing age. The caufe of this uncertainty has frequently been attri- 
buted to the obfcurity of things themfelves, or the.matural imper- 
fection of the human faculties; which, it has been fuppofed, were 
never intended to penctrate into the fecrets of nature. But when 
philofophers, instead of confulting their own imaginations, attended 
io the real operations of nature ; when experimental philofophy had 
difpelled the fitions of falfe fcience ; it appeared, that the whole 
fault was in the reafonings of philofophers theinfelves ; who having 
aflumed, as principles of fcience, hypothefes which had no foun- 
dation in nature, deduced theories repugnant to the moft evident 
phenomena. , 

“« The objec of true philofophy is no lefs miftaken by thofe 
who vainly expe to find the efficient caufes of all the operations 
ot nature in the internal conftitution of bodies ; who pretend that 
this world might arife out of a chaos by the mere laws of nature; 
aad i:at the wonderful unif-rmity of the folar fyitem, and the 
motions and revolutions of all the planets and comets in = fy- 
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ftem, might be produced at firft, and continued for ever, merely 
by mechanical caufes.. They proceed upon a falfe, though com- 
mon opinion, that to explain or account for 4 phenomenon is to 
afligu its primary caufe. And not fatisfied with tracing the con- 
nection of the more immediate caufes, which are obvious, and 
open to their obfervation, they attempt to deduce mechanically, 
from the properties of matter, the original fources of all the 
powers of nature. Such refearches can only end in a difcovery of 
their ignorance of the nature of things; the very leaft part of 
which is, in this fente, beyond their comprehention ; for, upon 
thefe principles, it is impoffible to explain the moft familiar ap- 
pearance, or affign the primary caufe of the moft fimple motion ; 
much lteis can they account tor either the greater motions in the 
planetary fyftem, or the more hidden proceffes of nature in the ope- 
rations of chymiftry, in magnetifm and eleiricity, in fermentation, 
vegetation, and anunal fecretion. 

¢* That the human faculties are unable to comprehend a perfect 
fcheme of philofophy, is indeed conteffed by all who have made 
the deepeft inquiries into nature. The fenfe of this truth was 
turned to the moft valuable purpofes by Sir Ifaac Newton; who 
from a thorough acquaintance with the extent of the human 
powers, and a deep infight into nature, was enabled, not ouly 
to apply thofe powers in the moft fkilful and advantageous manner 
to the difeovery of natural knowledge, but likewife to judge how 
far he could proceed with certainty. And thus, from a knowledge 
of the limitation of the human faculties, he has extended our 
views beyond thofe bounds, in which they were generally fuppofed 
to be confined ; and has made it appear, that however unable men 
may be to comprehend the whole fcheme of nature, yet an exten- 
five part of its operations is really placed within their reach ; and 
that their ignorance of this has at all times proceeded, not fo much 
from the rmperfe¢tion of their faculiies, 2s from the wrong appli- 
cation of them, and from falfe methods of philofophy. By the 
moit exact obfervations, and 2 heppy choice of experiments; by a 
‘fingular penetration, and profound knowledge in mathematics, he 
hzs ettablithed his philofophy on fuch certain experience, and in- 
conteftrble demonftration, that no future difcover'es.can ever over- 
turn it, as Jong as reafon, and the eftablified ccurfe of nature, 
continue the fame.” 

We are entirely of Mr. Thorpe’s judgment in this particu- 
Jar; regarding with indignation, as well as contempt, the 
pretenders of the prefent day, to the conftruétion of new hy- 
pothefes, in natural philofophy, on the partial plan of meta- 
phytical chimeras, or of undigeiled chemical experimenis; 
equally wide, though in oppofite directions, of the true and 
genuine principics of natural philefophy. 
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As a fpecimen of the Commentary itfelf, we flall quote thei 
note on the firft Lemma, concerning the method of prune 
and ultimate ratios. ° 

~S Be MAK 
Quantities and the ratios of quantities, «which, in any firive rive, 
tend continually to equality; aud, before the end of thot 
approach nearer to each other than by any given afferents; Jrcome 
ultimately equal*. 





‘¢ If you deny it, let them be ultimately unequal ; d let 
their ultimate difference be D. ‘Therefore they cannot approach 
nearer to equality than by that given difference D. Which is 
againit the {uppofition, 

COMMENTARY. 

‘¢ * This Lemma contains the foundation of the doctrine of 
prime and ultimate ratios ? or of the limits of thé ratios of nafcent 
agd evanefcent quantities. It is introduced to avoid the prolixity 
of the method of exhauttions, ufed by the ancient geometricians ; 
and the inaccuracy of the method of indivifibles, invented by the 
later ones: and it carries with it all the evidence and accuracy of 
the former, together with the concifenefs and brevity of the latter. 
Magnitudes are confidered as having no limit, either in their in- 
creale or decreafe : there exifts no quantity fo great, as not to ads, 
mit of a greater; nor is there any leaft poffible, or indivifible ex- 
tenfion. 

‘* Magnitudes therefore de not confit of indivifible parts, but are. 
generated by motion. Liacs, for inffance, are defcribed, and ix. 
their defcripiion are generated, not by the appofition of parts, but by 
the continual motion of poiats, furfaces by the motion of lincs, folids 
by the motion of furfaces, angles by the rotation of their fides, time by 
a continual flowing, and fo in other things, Thefe generations 
really obtain in the nature of things; and are daily fecn in the mo- 
tion of baddies. ; 

‘* ‘The prime or ultimate ratios of magnitudes, thus generated, 
are inveftigated by obferving their finite increments or decrements,. 
and thence finding the limits of the ratios of thofe variable magni- 
tudes: not of the ratios to which the magnitudes ever actually ar- 
rive, (tor they are never, flri€tly fpeaking, cither prime or ulti- 
mate in fact) but thofe limits, to which the ratios of magnitudes 
perpetually approach ; which they can never reach, nor pafs be- 
yond ; but to which they approach nearer than by any aflignable 
difference. 

** Thefe obfervations being premifed, we now proceed to ex 
plain this Lemma more particularly than perhaps might feem ne- 
effary, had it not been much controverted, mifreprefented, and 
mifunderftood. 

‘* The firft condition of the propofition is, that quantities, and 
the ratios of quantities approach to equality. Quantities, in gene- 
ral, and their ratios, may be {aid to approach to equality, whem 
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their difference, however the quantities themfelves may vary, bears 
continually a lefs ratio to thofe quantities. The ratios of quantities 
are here confidered, as a fpecies of quantity. If one quantity is 
fixed, and the other variable, they may be faid to approach to 
equality, when their difference continually decreafes.. But, if the 
quantities are both variable, it is poflible, that their difference may 
decreafe, while they themfelves do not approach to equality, and 
the contrary. For inftance, let two variable quantities, which ate 
in the ratio of 6 to 12, whofe difference is as 6, decreafe till they 
become as 1 and 2, whofe difference is as 1; thefe quantities do 
not approach to equality, though their difference decreafes ; for 
6:12::1:2. Again, fuppofe thefe quantities, which are as 6 
and 12, to increaie, till they are in the ratio of 93 to 100; 
they, in that cafe, approach to: equality, though their difference 
increafes. 

** Another condition is, that quantities and the ratios of quan- 
tities mutt contizually tend to equality. The one muft never be- 
come equal to, nor pafs beyond the other: their difference mui 
bever either vanifh to nothing, or become negative. 

** Quantities and their ratios muft likewife approach nearer ta 
each other than by any given difference: that is, their difference mut 
be lefs, in’ re‘peét of the quantities themfelves, than any part of 
them, how {mall foever, that can be affigned. 

** Thefe conditions muft be performed in a finite time. 

** Unlefs quantities are thus related, in all thefe refpeéts, it is 
poffible, that they may continually tend to equality, and yet never 
approach nearer than by a given difference. 

** For inftance; let the curve DMF, referred to its afymp- 
tote AC, be of fuch a nature, that 4P being the abfcifia, and. 
P M the ordinate, 4 P+ P M*=1; it is demonftrable, by the. 
quadrature.of curves, that the area 4 P ME B, indefinitely pro-. 
duced towards B, can never exceed twice the rectangle 4 M. 
Take a rectangle, greater than twice 4 M, and let their difference. 
be D. The area 4P ME B, perpetually increafed, approaches 
to equality with this retangle, becaufe their difference bears con- 
tinually a lef ratio to either of them: but yet they never be- 
come equal, nor approach nearer to each other than by this dif- 
ference D. 

** Whenever quantities and their ratios are found related to each 
other,in the manner here defcribed ; when they thus continually tend 
to equality, .and, before the end of a finite time, approach nearer to 
each other than by any diffirence that can be afigned; then they are 
faid to become w/timately equal : or in other words, the limit of 
their varying ratio is that of equality. For, that we may not be 
ted, from the expreflicn x/timately equal, to fuppofe, that there is 
an xltimate ftate, in which they are adtuaily equal, we are eau- 
tioned in the icholium at the end of this feétion, in thefe words, 
The ultimate ratios, in which quantities vanifo, are not in realitt 
ive ratios of ultimate quantities ; but the limits, to which the ratio 
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of quantities continually decreafing always approach; avbich they 
never can pafs beyond, nor arrive at, unle/s the quantities are con- 
tinually and indefinitely diminifhed.” } 
The firit volume.ends with the end of the firft book. Of. 
the merits of the tranflation, and the remainder of the work, 
we fhall {peak when the remainder is publithed, YH. 





Difjuifitions relating to Matter and Spirit. To which is added, 
the Hiftory of the philofophical Doétrine concerning the Origin of 
the Soul, and the Nature of Matter, with its Influence on 
Chriflianity, efpecially with Refpeé? to the Doéitrine of the 
Pre-exiftence of Chrift. By Fofeph Pricfiley, LL.D, F.R.S, 
Svo. 5s. Johnfon, 


[Continued from Page 13, and concluded.J 


Our correfpondent, who thinks our affigning over to Dr. 
Kenrick the phyfcal-part of the argument contained in. thefe 
Difquifitions, ought not to excufe our declining to enter into 
that part refpecting the nature of mind, and thinking /pivit, 
is not aware that Dr, K. includes the nature of /pirit as welk 
as bedy in the phyfical part of the argument: being of an opi- 
nion contrary to that of certain modern metaphyficians, who 
hold the mind to be a fimple thinking fubftance, or Being, 
Jui genevis; bearing no relation to fpace, as Dr. P. obferves. 
As in confequence alfo of this peculiarity of opinion, he pros 
pofes, in due order, to treat the fubje¢t of /pirit in his dif- 
cuffion of the properties of body; we beg leave here to abide 
by the refolution before-mentioned, as to confining the prefent 
article to the hiftorical part of the work.—We proceed, ac- 
cordingly, to the author’s Sequel to his Di/quifitions; con- 
taining, The Hiftory of the philofophical Doctrine concerning 
the Origin of the Soni, and the Nature of Matter, with its 
Influence on Chriitianity, efpecially with Refpect to the Doc- 
trine of the Pre-exiftence of Chrift.—As an introduéion to 
this hiftory, the writer gives us a fketch of the outlines of the 
philofophical doétrine concerning the origin of the fouls of 
men. From this introduction we shall cite a paffage or two ; 
on which we fhall make a few remarks. 

** That there is oze Go7, who made the world and all things in it, 
and who governs it by his providénce, who loves virtue and will 
reward it, who hates vice and will punifh it, are triths too fublime 
to have been inveftigated by human fpeculation. On the contrary, 
a various and abfard ; polytheifm, leading to the moft abominable and 
horrid rites, was thé immiediate confequence of the wild, undirected 
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fpeculations of men concerning the origin of the world. The ‘Tes 
ligion of the Patriarchs and Jews, which alone contained the great 
truths above mentioned, was a mott feafonable check upon the po- 
lytheifm of the Eaft, which was of the moft flagitious and horrid 
kind. And it has been owing to chriftianity, and to nothing elfe, 
that the fame great and generous principles have now {pread into 
this Weftern part of the wor!d, overturning the polytheifm that 
prevailed in it before,~and bidding fair, according to the prophecies 
of the gofpel, to diffufe their beneficial influence among all the na- 
tions of the world. ; 

‘* The incapacity of mankind, in the early ages of the world, 
for fpeculating concerning their own natute, or that of the Divine 
Being, and thercfore the real importance of revelation, is in nothing 
more confpicuous than in its appearing (now that we are fomewhat 
better prepared to form a judgment concernipg thefe fubjects). that 
the dottrines of revelation only prove to be truly rational, and all 
the ingenious fpeculations of men, how fpecious foeyer, are found 
to be all chimerical and vain ; being contradicted by the appear- 
ances of nature. 

** ‘This is in nothing more evident than in the doctrine concern. 
ing human nature. ‘The doctrines of philofophy on this fubjett, 
even thofe that have been in fome meafure fubiervient to the in- 
terefts of virtue, will by no means ftand the teft of found philofo- 
- phy ; whereas ‘the ‘fimple doétrine of revelation ftands uncontra- 
di¢ted by any natural appearance whatever; and by this means 
proves its origin from the God of all truth. 

_ _ The doétrine of the fcripture is, that God meade.man of the 

duft of the ground, and by fimply animating this organized matter, 
made him that living, percipient, and intelligent being that he is. 
According to revelation, death is a ftate of réft and infenfibility, and 
our only, though fure hope of a future life, is founded on the 
dottrine of the refurreion of the whole man, at fome diftant pe- 
riod; this affurahce being tufficiently confirmed to us, both by 
the evident tokens of a divine commiflion attending the perfons 
who delivered the doétrine, and efpecially by the actual refurrection 
of Jefus Chrift, which is more authentically attefted than any other 
fact in hiftory. . ; 

** On the contrary, the doctrine of philofophy on this fubjett is 
that thete are two diftind principles in man, aledy, anda foul, the 
latter of which comes from heaven, and returns to it again, when 
the body dies ; and confequently that the body is fo far from being 
the whole maz, that it is very improperly called a part of him; 
being, in fact, an incumbrance to the percipient and thinking fub- 
ftance, which alone is himfelf ; and we only begin to live to pul- 
pofe, when we are difengaged from thefe impediments to our 
highly active powers. ; 

** ‘Contrary as this fyftem is to all appearances whatever, as I 
have fhewn at large in the preceding treatife, it has been to an at- 
. gentive fudy of the {eriptures chiefly, and not fo much to the con- 
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fideration. of natural phenomena, that we are indebted for the 


downfall of it. We there find a total and remarkable filence con- 
cerning the wxembodied fate of man. Death is there confidered as 
a ftate of oblivion and infenfibility, and it is only at the genera! re- 
furrection of the human race, that the rewards of virtue, and the 
punishments of vice, -are exprefsly faid to commence. 

“« Thefe circumflances are fo ftriking in the fyftem of revela- 
tion, that divines (and not philofophers) were firft convinced, that, 
though man has a foul diftnct. from his body, its powers of pers 
ception and action dspeod upon the body,: and that the whole man 
is in a ftate of infenfibility from death to the refurreétion. After 
this, we difcover that natural phenomena entirely favour the fame 


conclufion, and that, had we known we. of man but what we 


fee of him here, we muft neceffarily have formed the fame judg- 
ment; and that death tvould be: followed by the utter extinction of 
all our percipient and intellectual powers. x 

‘¢ This havicg been the ftate of opinions fora confiderable time, 
and the foul having ferved no other purpofe ut that of an hypo. 
rhofs (being deemed incapable of fublifting, or at leat of ading 
by itfelf) we are encouraged to lay afide all prejudice, and exa- 
mine whether this hypothefis of a foul diftinét from the body be fa- 
voured by fact and appearances. Finding it not to be favoured by 
any one fact or appearance in nature, I have ventured to reject it 
altogether ; and here, and here only, I find’a perfect confonancy 


between the doétrines of Revelation, and the dictates of natural 


reafon. 

‘* Having proceeded thus far, I am tempted to extend my views, 
and confider the whole philofophical fyftem, of which the doétrine 
of the foul makes a part; endeavouring to trace it from its fource, 
and to few, the mifchievous effeéts that have followed from incor- 
porating a thing of fo heterogeneous ‘a nature into the fyftem of 
Revelation, | oo 

‘« The importanee of thefe inquiries muft be evident to any 
perfon who attends to the progref$ of knowledge and. good fenfe in 
the world. For if the'general body of chriftians retain any do¢trine 
as eficntidl to revealed ‘teligion, which true philofophy fhall prove 
to be actually falfe, ‘the confequence will be, ‘that the whole fy- 
fiem will be rejeéted’ by thofe who confider that tenet as‘ an infe- 
parable part of it. So gteatly doth it behové us that chrifian 
knowwledge fhould keep pace with philofophical.’® eRe kettiay 

It may be neceffary to remind the curfory reader, that 
our author makes here a diftinétion between the fal/e philo/o- 
ply, which diftinguiflies foul from body, and the Jound' or true 
philofophy, which agrees, as he /ays, with the doétrines of re- 
velation, and makes. no. diftinction,—Purpofely: avoiding the 
theological part of the controverfy, we leave to the divines, 
the confideration of our Doétor’s afferted confonance between 
philofophy and reyelation in this particular, But be this as it 
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may, we cannot forbear entering our proteft againft the phi- 
lofophical part of the argument. That the fowl hath ferved 
no other purpofe than that of an hypothefis, becaufe deemed 
incapable of iubfiiting, or at leaft of acting by itfelf, we cannot 
admit. That the action of the foul, when attached to the body, 
and its aétion when detached from the body, are diftinét and 
different we readily allow ; we may even allow that its parts, 
like thofe of the body, are by death diffolved and feparated; but 
that, when they are united, they are not two diftiné and diffe- 
rent phyfical objects, we deny. We indeed affirm that they are 
experimentally and demonftratively fo, Not indeed two diftin& 
and different material or immaterial fubftances; but there are 
powers in nature that are not fubjlances,* as well as powers that 
are fubjtances. 

But this confideration would lead us to a fpecies of difquifi+ 
tion, to which our author appears a ftranger. From this hint 
however he may poilibly think it prudent to apply himfelf a 
little ferioufly to the feience of ontology, which will teach bim 
that many things have a diftin& exiftencewhich cannot with any 
propricty be called fubftances, and yet they are not imaginary 
beings, but bear a flri&t relation to the phyfical modes of fpace 
and time.—We have a great objection alio to the contents of the 
lait paragraph of the above quotation; being well fatisfied, 
that if the doctrines of revealed religion ate to be explained 
away and new modelled according to what our author calls. 
** the progrefs of knowledge and good fenfe in the world,” 
genuine chriftianity will in a few years be elbowed out of the 
greater part’ of Chriftendom. Whom it behoves to make 
divine knowledge keep pace with human knowledge, or how it 
comes about that the former happens, according to our author, 
to be behind-hand in refpeé to the latter, we prefume not to 
fay ; but really the children of this world feem to be, as they 
always were, much wifer in their generation than the children 
of light; and if we were not affured, on the beft authority, 
that God hath chofen the foolifh things of this world to con- 
found the wife, we fhould be really apprehenfive, as Dr. Prieftley 
affctis to be, that precipitate philofophy would foon out-run 


_ * In the illuftrations annexed to thefe difquifitions the author tells us 
indeed, that ‘‘ from the manner of expreffing our ideas we cannot: {peak of 
powers or properties, but as powers or properties of fome thing or fubjtance, 
though we know nothing at all of that thing or fubftance, befides the powers we 
aicribe to it.” But if this be fo, it is high time that we fhould acquire 2 
detter manner of expreffing our ideas, and that we no longer talk of what we 
know nothing at all about. With this vicw we would earneftly recommend, 
even to our author, an attentive perufal of the works of Sir Ifaac Newton, 
pestioniadty as they are now illuitrated- with the Commentary of his moft cx~ 

elent {choliat, Mr. Thorpe, 
fiw 
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flow-pac d chriftianity, and leave it fairly out of fight. But to 
“proceed to the hifiory 3 which is divided into feven fections, 
under the following heads: 

Sect. |. Of the Indian, or the proper Oriental Philofophy. 

Sect. I, Of the religion of the ancient Perfians and Chal- 
deans. 

Sect. ITf. Of the introduction of the Oriental Philofophy 
into Greece, 

Secr. 1V. Of the mixture of the Oriental and. Greek: 
philofophy with Chrifianity. 

Sect. V. Of the iniiuence of the philofophical fyftem on ° 
the Chriftian doctrine concerning the perfon of Chrift. 

Sect. VI. General arguments againit the pre-exiftence of 
Chritt. 

Sect. VIL. Of the opinions that have been held concerning 
Matter, and their influence with refpe€t_ to Chriftianity. 

From this part of the work we fhall quote a paflage or two, ~ 
rather for the learned amufement than the rational inftruétion 
of the reader, from the fourth fection, concerning the mixture: 
of the Oriental and Greek philofophy with Chrittianity, 

‘© That the leaven of this Oriental: philofophy was mixed with’ 
Chriftianity, at a very early period, even in the times of the apoftles, 
all antiquity, and even their own writings, fufficiently teftify ; and 
it is far from being wholly purged out even at thisday. But whether 
the firft introduction of it was directly from the Eaft, or by the me- 
dium of the Greek philofophy, is not quite clear. I rather think 
from Greece, though not long after more was introduced than the 
Greek philofopy could well fupply. It happened, however, thar 
by the influence of the Greek philofophers, who embraced Chrifti- 
anity, and diftinguifhed themfelves as writers, a great deal of that 
which came by this channel was firmly retained, and became incor 
porated into the fyitem, while much of that which was derived im- 
mediately from the Eaft, being more glaringly inconfiftent with the 
chriftian principles, was rejeéted, and thofe who introduced it were 
condemned as heretics. 

** On the firft view of things, we are apt to wonder at the pros 
penfity of the primitive chriftians to adopt a fyitem fo utterly re- 
pugnant to their own. But it is not more extraordinary than the 
propenfity of the Ifraelites to idolatry ; and both were deceived by 
very fpecious reafons, that is, by reafons which could not but appear 
fpecious ix their circumftances. 

** The Oriental fyftem, befides other flattering allurements, was 
wonderfully calculated to remove the two great objections that were 
in thofe times made to chriftianity, and at which the minds of men 
mott revolted, viz. the doétrine of a crucified niaw for the founder 
of their religion, and of a re/wrrection from the dead. ‘The former, 
we learn from the apofile Paul, was a great fumbling block both 
to 
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to Jews and Gentiles ;) and at the latter all the wife men of Greece 
abiolutely laughed, as a thing utterly incredible. 

“¢ How ready then matt thofe who were dazzled with the wi/dom 
of this world, more than with the true, :but Aidden avifdom of God, 
have been to catch at the core doctrine. of the emanation of” 


foals from the divine mind, w ich was already received in the Gen- 

tile world, and to take that opportunity of advancing their matter, 
the too Aumble Fefus,* to the high rank of the firit and principal 
emanation of the Deity, the voug or acyos of the Platonifts, and 
the Inpsouplos under God, in the world. . 

‘© More effectually to wipe away the reproach of the crofs, and 
make their fyftem more coherent, how natural was it to fup- 
pote that this great Being did not really, but only ix uy wtoend 
put on fej, ant therefore did not really fuffer and die, but only 
i€emed to do fo? the 4 

_ *£ Alfo, when the philofophers of that age fnceered at the dottrines 
of the refurreZion, with what pride would thefe weak chriftians 
pretend:to equal wifdom and refinement with themfelves, by al- 
Iedging that the true chriftian refurreCtion was not the refurreétion 
ot a vile body of flefe and bleod, which could only be a burden to 
the foul, but either a myftical refurrection to a ew /:fe, or indicated 
the glorious time when the foul, being.freed from all its impurities, 
woitld ‘join its bright original, in a vehicle of light, a true fpiritual 
hody, and not that carnal one, which had been its punifhment 
here ? 

‘“* Lailly, the doctrine of the impurity cf matter has in all ages 
led to fuch mortifications and-aufterities, as, requiring great refolu- 
tion and rortitude, have never failed to ftrike mankind with refpect 
and reverence; giving an idea of an extraordinary degree of ab- 
#rastednefs from the world, and of greatnefs and elevation of 
foul. 

** It is very probable alfothat, as in later times, and alfo in our 
own days, perfons who pretended to extraordinary purity, more 
than they really had refolution to keep up to, by expofing them- 
felyes to temptations too {trong for them, were feduced into lewd. 
nefs, .and other vicious practices, and thcn found pretences for 
continuing in them, as not affecting’the mind, but the body 
oly, Which is no part of our proper fekves, and of fmall coné 
fequence in itfelf. I am led to think fo from what we may collect 
concerning the firft chriitian fectaries in the writings of the apoftles, 
who always fpeak of great irregularities of conduct, as joined toa 
departure from the true faith of the gofpel... Perhaps their writings 
might check thofe enormities, fo that thofe who retained the fame 
‘general fyflem of principles would afterwards be more upon their 


* The Too humble Fefus !---Out of the fulnefs of the heart the mouth 
fpeaketh. Indeed the behaviour, as well as worldly ftation of Jefus Chrift, 
was too humble to be adopted by fome of his-ancient-as well as moft of his 


“modern followers ; whofe pride is by no means kept ia countenance by his 


humiliating, though divine, cxzample, Rev. 
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guard againft fuch an abufe of them. For it does not appear that 
the Valentinians, Manichzans, and others alfo, in later times, who 
went the farthe(t into the Oriental fyftem, were juilly reproachable 
with refpe¢t to their lives and manners. 

‘« The firlt trace that we find of any thing like the Oriental fyftem 
in the New Teitament is in St. Paul’s Epittles to the Corinthians, 
fuppofed to be written about the year 56. For though the fame 
apoitle inculcates the doctrine of a refurrection upon the Theflalo- 
nians, in the year 52, what he fays upon that fubject to them does 
not imply that they denied the dottrine, but only that they had not 
been well informed concerning it, or had not rightly apprehended 
it. But what he fays to the Corinthians, 1 Cor. 15. fhews that 
fome among them had abfolutely difbelieved the doftrine. Befides, 
other hints that he drops in the courfe of the fame epittle, thew 
that their minds had been infected with fome fpecious fyfhem of 
philofophy.” 

* it is to this infectious and epidemical fpecies of philofophy 
that, our author thinks, the apoftle John refers to, as well in 
his Epiftles as in the Introduétion to his Gofpel : a 

‘* Where (in direct oppofition to the principles of this philo- 
fophy, which fuppofed that the aslos, which made the world, 
was @ Being diftiné? from God) he explains what the word adh; 
really means; as when it is faid, in the Old Teftament, that 
the world was made by it, viz. the wifdom and pouer of God 
himfelf, and nothing that was diftina from him. Ju the be- 
ginning, favs be, was the roles, as the philofophers alfo faid ; 
but the alos was with God, that is, it was God’s own roles, or 
his attribute, fo that the aolos was really God himfelf. This 
divine power and energy was always with God, always belonged 
to him, and was inherent in him, A/] things were made by it, 
and without it was not any thing made that was made. ‘Thus we 
read in the Pfalms, By the word of the Lord were the heavens 
made, &c. 

‘* Launching beyond the age of the apoftles (continues our 
author) we find ourfelves in a wide fea of this vain philofaphy, 
partly of Grecian, and partly of immediate Oriental extraction; 
which, however, as has been feen, was ultimately the fame 
thing. The moft diftinguithed of the chriftian Fathers, as Juftin 
Martyr, Clemens Alexandrinus, Origen, &c. were deeply 
verfed in this philofophy, and ftudioufly covered the offence of 

the crofs, by giving fuch an idea of the author of their religion, 
and the tenets of it, as was calculated to ftrike the philofo- 
fophical part of the world,” 

We cannot help being here ftruck with the remarkable co- 


incidence in the behaviour and views of the ancient and modern ~ 


philofophical Chriftians, “in their carneit aad itudious endea- 
yours 
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vours to cover the offence of the crofs, and to reprefent Chijftis 
anity in a light attractive in the eyes of the philofophical part 
of the world. 4 

As to what our author fays of the pre-exiftence of Chritt, 
and that capital advantage of materialifm, in’ leaving no 
‘fhadow of fupport in favour of that doétrine, we mult refer 
the curious reader for fatisfaftion to the book itfelf, 

W, 





The Doétrine of Plilofepbical Neceffity illuftratea; being an Ap. 
pendix to Difquifitions relating to Matter and Spirit. To 
which is added, an Anfzver to the Letters on Materialifm, and 
on Hartley's Theary of the Mind. By.fofeph Pri-filey, EE.D. 
F.R.§. 8vo. 23, 6d.  Johnfon. 


** Confidering the many excellent treatifes that have been writ- 
ten on this fubject, and with how much clearnefs and folidity the 


argument has been handled, it may feem rather extraordinary, that 


the doétrine ot shilofophical liberty fhould have any adherents 
among perfons of a liberal education, and who are at ali ufed to ree 
flection.” ** I the lefs wonder, however, fays Dr. Priettley, at 
the general hefitation to admit the: doétrine of necetfity in its fall 
extent, when I confider that there is not, I believe, in the whole 
compafs of humai fpeculation, -an inftance in which the indifputa- 
ble confequencés#Both theoretical and practical, of any fimple pro- 
pofition are fo numerous, extenfive, and important. On this ac« 
count, though I believe every perfon, without exception, would 
not hefitate to adnuit all the premifis, there are very few, indeed, 
who are not flagyered, and made to paufe, at the profpeét of the con- 
elufions: and 1am well aware that, notwithftanding all. that ever 
can be advanced in favour of thefe conclufions, great and glorious 
as they really are in themfelves, it requires fo much ftrength of 
mind to comprehend them, (that I wifh to fay it with the leatt of- 
tence poflible) I cannot help confidering the do‘trine as that which 
will always diftinguifh the real moral philofopher from the reit of 
the world ; at the fame time that, like all other great and practical 
truths, even thofe of Chrittianity itfelf, its afual infuence will not 

always be fo great, as, from theory, it might be expected to be.” 
We are much of Dr. Pricftley’s opinion in regard to this 
fubject, confidered merely in a moral and philojophical point 
of view; to which we with he could be prevailed on to confine 
it. But it is not our bufinefs to controul the genitis or opi- 
nions of any writers, but to give an account of their produc- 
tions.~—~This appendix is divided into ftev/ve fections; 
in the firfz of which is laid down the true ftate of the quettion, 
refpecting liberty and neceiiity. In: the /ccond is treated the 
arguingat 
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argument in favour of the doétrine of neceflity, from the cone 
fideration of caufe and effeét. In the third is difcuficd the ar 
gument for neceffity from the divine prefcience. The fou th 
treats of the caufe of volition and the nature of the will. Thus 


far the author proceeds on the well-known philofophical prin- 


ciples of former writers, The fifth feétion treats of the fup- 
poled confcioufnefi of liberty, and the ufe of the term agent: 
and here Dr. Prieftley takes an opportunity of replying to what 
Dr. Price has advanced upon-the fame fubje&, in his Review 
of the Principles of Morals, The reader will probably be curi- 
ous to know the different fentiments of thefe two popular ca+ 
fuifts on fo nice a topic. The paffage cited from Dr. Price 
Tuns thus: ; 

‘‘ We have, in truth, fays he, the fathe conftant and neceffary 
con{cioufnels of liberty thatwe have that we shin, choofe, will, 
or even exif; and whatever to the contrary men muy fay, it is 


‘* impotlible tor them, in earneft, to think they have ho ave /r/f-" 


moving powers, and are not caules of their:own volitions, or not 
** to afcribe to themfelves what they mutt be con{cious they think 
** and do. 

“* A man choofing to follow his judgment and defires, or his ac- 
tually doing what he is inclined to do, is what we mean when we 
fay motives determine him. At thé fame time, it ‘is very plain 
that motives can have no concern in effecting his determination, 
or that there is no phyfical conncéf'on between his ‘judgment and 
views and the aétions confequent upoh them. “What mutt be 
more abfurd than to fay that, our inclinations 2 upon us, and 
compel us, that our defires axid fears put us in motion, or produce 
our volitions, i. €. are agents; atid yet what is more conceivable 
than that, they may be the occafons of our putting onrfeives in- 
to motion. What fenfe would there be in faying that the fitu- 
ation of a body, which may properly be the oceafon, or the ac~ 
count, ok its being ftruck by another body, is the efficient ot itg 
motion, or its impeller?” , a 

‘* I do not think, fays Dr. Prieftley, that this objection to the 
doftrine of neceflity can be expreffed in a ftronger or better manner, 
and I have purpofely made this quotation, in order to meet the dif- 
ficulty in its greateit force ; being confident, that, when the ideas 
are attended to, it will appear that the writer is, in fact, a neceffa- 
rian ; and though unperceived by himfelf, is iz <vords only, an ade 
vocate for the do¢trine of metaphyfical liberty.” 

A very fingular obfervation this ! Our author thinks that the 
above objeétion cannot be expreffed in a fironger or better man- 
ner; that it prefents the difficulty in its greate/? force; and yet 
he declares that the force of the argument is merely verbal, and 
that in fact Dr. Price unwittingly betrays the caufe he ftrives 
todefend. What an inftance does Dr, Piieftly her€ give of 
Vou. VII, R Dr, 
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Dr. Price’s being, as he ftiles him, an able metaphy/fician! Doeg 
he call him fo out ‘of derifion? or is it merely a compliment, 
artfully defigned to reflect honour on himfelf for having fa 
adroitly difabled fo able an antagonift ?—The truth is, that Dr, 
Price is not either a very able metaphyfician, an acute 
reafoner, or even an accurate writer. It has been farcaftically 
obferved fomewhere, that Dr. Prieftley, when he engages with 
an adverfary, prudently takes care to Anow his man, From the 
fame motive, we may venture to fay, it will be long enough before 
Ke ventures to meddlz with his match; although, at the time 
when his mental faculties are proteffedly arrived at their achme, 
he courageoufly attacks. poor Doétor Price ; who, able as he 
might be at Ais achme, hath given recent proofs that he is now: 
much paft it *, Our author, accordingly, boldly ftruts up to 
him, like a baw-cock, on the prefent occafion, and thus at- 
tacks him on his own dunghill> 

*¢ T have no objection to meet Dr. Price upon his ows ground in 
tliis inftance, viz. appealing to the eflablifhed w/e of words, with 
refpect to the proper cadye of volitions and ations. He fays, 
** What would be more abfurd than to fay that our inclinations ad 
** upon us, and compel us, that our defires and fears put us into mos 
** sioa, or produce our volitions.” Abfurd as this language appears 
to Dr. Price, it is, in faét, the common ftyle in which the condu& 
of men is defcribed, and certainly proves that, if men have any 
ideas really correiponding to their words, they do confider the mo- 
tives of mens attious to be, in a proper fenfe; the cau/es of them, 
more properly than the mind which is determincd by the motives. 

is alfo is common popular language, and therefore muft have a 
foundation in the common apprehenfion of mankind. 

** Dr, Price fays, ** If our inclinations compel us to act, if our 
** defires and fears put us into motion, they are the ageats; where- 
*« as they are properly only the occafion of our putting ourfelves 
** into motion.” But what can this be befides a mere verbal dif- 
tincnon. If it be univerfaily true, that the action certainly follows 
the motive, i. e. the inclination of the mind, and the views of things 
prefented to it, it is all that a neceffarian can wifh for ; all his con- 
clufions tollow, and he leaves it to others to ring changes upon” 
words, and vary their expreffions at pleafure. 

‘¢ Dr. Price, however, is particularly unhappy in what he advan- 
ces in fupport of this arbitrary and verbal diftinction. ‘* What 

fenfe ({ays he) can there be in faying that the fituation of a body, 
*¢ which may properly be the occafion, or the account of its being 
* ftruck by another body, is the efficient of its motion, or its im- 
‘“peller ?”? Whereas, according to his own definition of morive, 
it ‘includes both the inclination, or difpofition, of the mind, and the 


* And yet, we are.informed, the good Doctor is going to enter the lilts 
againit Ds. iriciticy on the prefent fubject. 
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wiews of things prefeated to it, and this manifeftly takes in both the 
impelling body, and the fituation in which the body impelied by it is 
found ; which, according to his own defcription, includes the swhole 
caufe of the impulfe, or every thing that contributes to its being im- 
pelled. And of thefe two circumitances, viz. the inclination of the 
mind, and the view in which an objeét is prefented to it, it is the 
latter that is generally, and in a more efpecisl fenfe, called the mo- 
tive, and compared to the impeller (to ule Dr. Price’s language) 
while the inclination, or difpofition, of the mind is only confidered 
as a circumfance which gives the motive an opportunity of acting 
upon it, or impelling it, and producing its proper effect. In this 
I appeal, as before, to the common fenfe of mankind. 

** But, without regard to popular ideag, which Dr. Price may 
fay are often founded on prejudice, and falie views of things, I 
would confider this matter with hum as a mathematician, and a phic 
lofopher ; and I think I can fhew him that, according to the mode 
of reafoning univerfally received by the mott /peewlative, as well as 
the vulgar, we ought to venfider mozives as the proper cax/es of 
human actions, though it is the aa that is called the agent. 

‘* Suppofe a philofopher to be entirely ignorant of the conftitu- 
tion of the human mind, but to fee, as Dr. Price acknowledges, 
that men de, in fact, act according to their af/edions and defires, 1. e. 
in one. word, according to motives, would he not, asin a cafe of the 
doctrine of chances, immediately infer that there mutt be a fixed 
caufe for this coincidence of motives and a€tions ? Would he not fay 
that, though he could not fee into the man, the connection was za- 
tural, and neeeffary, becaufe conflant? And fince the motives, in 
all cafes, preecde the a€tions, would he not naturally, i.e. according 
to the cuftom of philofophers in fimilar cafes, fay that the motive 
was the caufe of the action? And would he not be led by the obvi- 
ous analogy to compare the mind to a balance, which was inclined 
this way or that, according to the motives prefented to it. 

** It makes no difference to fay that the motive does not ‘mmedi- 
ately produce the action. It is enough if it neceffarily produce the 
immediate caufe of the action, or the caufe of the immediate caufe, 
&e. for example, if the motive excite the dere, the defire deter- 
mine the ewi//, and the will produce the adfion. For contrive as 
many mediums of this kind as you pleafe, it will ftill follow, that 
the action is u/timately according to the motive, flows from it, or 
depends upon it, and therefore, in proper philofophical language, 
the motive ought to be called the proper cau/e of the a€tion.” 

Our author js undoubtedly right here in his argument : in- 
deed, as a mathematician and philofopher he might have carried 1t 
much farther. He might have gone fo far as to thew the pht- 
iofpbical impropriety of Dr. Price’s expreffion, putting ourfelves 
into motion. For, if he deny that the occafion of an aéiton can be 
properly termed the cauj/e of it, becaufe it may not be the sm- 

mediate, dire? and fele caufe, it may be denied with equak 
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truth that even our will to move is the direét caufe of our motion, 
Alittle reficétion on oceafors, accounts and circumfiances will fet 
this matter clear. An animal is commonly faid, indeed, to be 
poffefted of fe/f-met-on, that is, it can move itfelf which way, or 
jn whatever dire€tion it will, Admitting this to be true, let 
us afk how it goes about it: Does its merely welling to move in 
any dire&tion, immediately and actually move it in that dis 
rection? by no means: it mult be obliged to fome other body, 
which it muft endeavour, or wi//, to move in a contrary direc- 
tion, or itfelf will not move in the direction it defires or wILLs 
to go, So true it is, that the moit nimble animal in nature 
cannot mve #'f.f, but requires the afliftance of fome other 
body, whofe oppolition or reaétion mutt move it in the direc- 
tion it wills to move, or rather in which it wills to be moved. 
An animal, by its volitions, may indeed move its limbs; but 
the motion of the limbs is, properly fpeaking, only the adiien 
of the body; as every limb may be moved without the body’s 
changing its place or moving at all. To make the whole body 
move, fuch motion of the limbs, or aéion of the body, mutt be 
direéted againit fome other lefs moveable obje& ; in which 
cafe the body will be moved a contrary way, with a velocity 
proportional to the difference of their reciprocal refiftance.— 
If then the will of an animal body to move itfelf in any direce 
tion muft be exerted in a direction contrary * to that in 
which it is defirous, or wills, to go, fuch will is not fo im- 
mediately the caufe of its motion as is the inanimate body or 
obitacle againft which it acts, and whofe reaéfion directly im- 
pells it to move that way its will previoufly determined it to 
0. 
The fixth /ection is entitled, ‘* Whether liberty be effential 
to practical virtue, and of moral and phyfical neceffity.” In 
the difcuflion of thefe points, alfo, Dr. Prieftley proceeds to give 
frefl initances of the great abilities of Dr. Price.as a metaphy- 
ficran. “ Jt is, fays he, cn a mere verbal diftinclion on 
which every thing that Dr. Price has advanced in proof of liber- 
ty being efential to pra&ical virtue’ Dr, Price is furely the 
firt able metaphyfician that ever dealt wholly in verbal difiinc. 
tious. Dr. Prieitley has, of courfe, greatly the advantage in 
point of argument here. A fhort {pecimen of it may fuffice. 
** IT would farther take the liberty to obferve, that Dr Price’s 
opinion of diberty being cfentiql to virtue as led him to adopt 3n 
dea of it that it is inconfiftent with what he himfelf has acknow- 


ms Agrcealily to Borelli’s account of the progreffive motion of animals; 
which, though controverted by fome wsiters, muse fond of innovation thaa 
amiprovement, is, in the iain, a juft one. 
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ledged concerning the mot perfect virtue, arifing from the influence 
of motives, and affections of mind. ** Inftinctive benevolence, he 
«© {ays (p. 318.) 1s no principle of virtue, nor are any actions flow- 
“¢ ing merely from it virtuous. As far as this influences, fo far 
“ fomething elfe than reafon and goodne/s influences, and fo much 
*¢ Think is to be fubitra¢ted from the moral worth of any action or 
‘© chara¢tes. This is very agreeable to the common fentiments and 
«¢ determinations of mankind.” And again, (p. 324) ‘* The con- 
© clufion I would eftablifh is, that the virtue of an agent is always 
*¢ Je{s in proportion to the degree in which natural semper, and pro- 
** penfities fall in with his actions, inftinclive principles operate, and 
* rational rcfleZion on what is right to be done is wanting.” 

*¢ Now what is the difference between affections of mind, from 
which, he fays, arifes the moft perfeét and meritorious virtue, and 
inflindtive benevolence, natural temper, and propenfity ? For my own 
part, I fee no difference, but thar the former comprehends the lat- 
ter. For what is ixfindive benevelence, or natural temper, and 
propenfity, but particular affe@ions of mind? Alfo the language of 
the former paragraph, and not of this, which is the very reve fe of 
it, is, I am confident, agreeable to the common fentiments and de. 
terminations of mankind.” 

We are quite of our author’s opinion in this refpect. The 
world in general, do, by no means, regard virtue as the legi- 
timate offspring only of reafon. On the contrary, experience 
is fo far againft it, that it is become a maxim with the generality 
of mankind, that the mo/f rational and philofophical part of the 
world are the /eaf? virtuous, Dr. Price might poflibly have an eye 
to the fingular example of Socrates, whofe natural propenfities, 
conformably to the judgment of the phyfiognomift, were as re= 
markably vicious as his life and actions were morally virtuous. 
But this is rather an exception to a general rule, than one of 
thofe examples on which a general rule fhould be founded. 
Paterculus praifes Cato becaufe he was virtuous de natura, et 
quia aliter effe non potuit. And, indeed, we might appeal to 
all mankind, whether they would not think their confidence 
more fafely placed on the virtue of that man, who is virtuous 
by nature, and cannot be otherwife, than on him who is vici- 
ous by nature, and virtuous only by art. 

Sedition the fiventh treats of the propriety of rewards and 
punifhments, and the foundation of praife and blame, on the 
fcheme of neceflity. This is an excellent feGtion ; in which Dr. 
Prietiley thews him/c/f to be not only an able metaphyfician, but 
an acute logician, and a fenfible moralift. It would be to 
break the chain of his argument to make any partial quotation 
from it; we fhall, therefore, extract only one very pertinent 
paflage, which be has himfelf taken from Lord Kaims’s Sketches 
ou Man, 

‘ “In 
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*¢ In none of the works of providence, fo far as we can penetrate, 
*¢ is there difplayed a deeper reach of art and wiidom, than in the 
** jaws of action peculiar to man, as 2 thinking and rational being, 


- 


** Were he let loofe, to act in contradiétion to motives, there would 
** be no place for prudence, forefight, nor for adjufting means to 
** anend. It could not be forefeen by ethers what a man would 
do the next hour, nay it could not be forefeen by himfelf. Man 
*¢ would not be capable of rewards and punifhments, he would not 
** be fitted either for divine or for human government, he would 
** be acreature that has no refemblance to the human race. But 
** man is not left loofe; for though he is at liberty to aét accords 
** ing to his own will, yet his will is regulated by defire, and detire 
*¢ by what pleafes or dilpleafes. ‘This connection preferves uni- 
** formity of conduct, and confines human actions within the great 
€* chain of caules and effects. By this admirable fyftem liberty and 
** neceility, feemingly incompatible, are made perfectly concordant, 
** ficting us for fociety, and tor government both human and di- 
S* vine.” 

In the eighth /cétion is confidered how far man’s general cons 
duct will be influenced by the belief of the doétrine of neceflity. 
—There is no effential diflinction between the fubje& of this 
fe&tion and the fucceeding, unlefs our author means by men’s 
general conduct, the general conduct of individuals, and not 
the conduct of menin general, ‘That the latter may be affect- 
ed by an univerfal or very general fyftem of belief, we admit; 
but that the general conduct of individuals is much affected 


. 


- by any particlar fyftem of belief peculiar to themfelves, we, 


from both experience and reflection, deny. 

Seéfion the ninth treats of the moral influence of the doc- 
trine of neceffity ; that is, we fuppofe, according to the title 
of the preceding chapter, the belief in fuch doctrine. This 
fection commences with the following expreflive and pertinent 
paragraph : 

‘© Jt has been feen that the principles on which the doctrine of 
necefiity is founded are equally thofe of the vulgar, and of true 
Philetophy. Maukind in general have no idea of volition but as 
preceded and dirc‘ted by motives; and if they were told of any de- 
termination of the mind not produced by motives, good or bad, 
they would never be brought to think there could be any thing mo- 
ral, any thing virtxous or vicious init, any thing that could be the 
proper object of prai/e or blame, reward or punifhment. 

** All the idea that the generality of mankind have of liberty is 
perfectly confiftent with, and in fact dows from, the principles of 
moral neceffity ; tor they mean no more by it than a freedom from 
the control of others, and that their volition: are determined only 
by their own views of things, and influenced, or guided, by motives 
Operating within themfelves. Beyond this their ideas do not go, 
nor does the bufineis of human life require that they fhould. They 
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have, therefore, no apprehenfion of the real and unavoidable con- 
fequences of the principles they every day act upon. They would 
even be alarmed, and ftaggered, if thofe confequences were point- 
ed out to them; and perhaps, from their unwillingnefs to admir 
the confequences, would be tempted to difguife their daily feelings 
and experience, imagining them to be different from what they re- 
ally are. This, I doubt not, is the real fource of all the objections 
that have been made to the doctrine ot neceflity,” 

We have a logical objection to our author’s confounding the 
terms good and right in this fection, as if they were fynoni- 
mous ; but we cannot help being particularly pleafed with that 
more-than-Chriftian charity which he profeffes for thofe of 
his fellow-creatures who are fo unhappy as to be wicked. 

‘* T cannot, fays he, as a aeceffarian, hate any man; be- 
caufe I confider him as deZng, in all refpects, juft what God has 
mace him to be, and allo as doing, with refpectt to me, nothing bur 
what he was exprefsly defigned, and appointed todo; God being 
the only caufe, and men nothing more than the in{truments in: his 
hands, to execute all his pleafure. And by the extinction of alf 
hatred and malice, room is’ mace tor the growth and difplay of eve- 
ry focial virtue. If I ao longer love men as the proper ultimate 
caufes of the good they do me, I love and refpect them as the in- 
flruments of it. I alfo love the amiabie difpofition from which it 
Hows, both on account of its beneficial influence, and its refem- 
lance to the difpofition of the Parent of all good. 

** Tf, as a neceflarian, I ceafe to d/ame men for their vices in the 
wtimate fenfe of the word, though, in the common and proper 
fenfe of it, E continue to do fo as much as other perfons (for how 
neceflarily foever they act, they are influenced by a bafe and mif- 
chievous difpofition of mind, again‘t which I mutt guard myfelf and 
others, in proportion as I love myfelt and others) I, on my fyftem, 
cannot help viewing them with a tenderae/s and compafier, that will 
have an infinitely finer and happier eifect ;_as it mil make me more 
earnett and unwearied in my endeavours to reclaim them, without 
fifieving my felf to be offended, and deitit from my labour through 
provocation, difguft, or defpair. 

** The natures of. the moft vicious of mankind being the fame 
with my own, they are as improveable as mine, and whatever their 
difpofition be at prefent, it is capable of being changed for the bet- 
ter, by means naturally adapted to that end; and under the difci- 
pline of the univerfal Parent, they will, no doubt, be reclaimed, 
fooner or later *. Looking, therefore, beyond the prefent tempo- 
rary icene, toa future period, and their final detlination, we may 
confider them as brethren, even in virtue and happinefs, Their fuf- 
ferings, however, in the mean time, will be in proportion to their 


* A mere philofopher, however, may reafonably doubt of this. It is by 
no means clear to him that the difpofitions of the ma? vicious of mankind 
ae fo réclaimable by‘any means, "= = Rev. . 
depravity, 
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depravity, and, for this reafon, I cannot but feel myfelf moft ears 
neftly concerned to leffen it.” 

There is fomething exceedingly grateful towards the Deity, 
and generous towards our fellow-creatures, in this mode of 
taking a view of mankind; but we are apprehenfive it is not 
altogether confiftent with truth. Dr. Priettley, by blending the 
dictates of reafon with the doctrines of revelation, hath con- 
founded the rectitude and juflice of the Deity with his gocdnefi 
and mercy: our knowledge of the two former is derived 
from philofophical inveftigation, that of the two Jatter from 
divine revelation. Philofophy may teach the neceflarian not to 
hate any man; it may teach him even to pity the worft of 
men; but, if we go no farther than philofophy will conduct 
us, we cannot, according to Dr. Prieftley himtelf, procecd be- 
yond the prefent temporary fcene. According to his fyitem, 
the whole man is extinct in death, and rifes again at the 
general refurrection ; of which the Scriptures, and they only, 
inform us. Our final dettination, at a future period, in regard 
to which we may confider the wicked as brethren even in virtue 
and happine/s, muft be deduced then from revelation; and doth 
that affure us, as our author declares himfelf difpofed to be- 
lieve, that all men, without diftinction, will be finally happy ? 

‘In fection the tenth is examined “in what fenfe God may be 
confidered as the author of fin, and of the objection to the 
dectrine of neceflity on that account.” In the philofophical 
difcuffion of the fubject on the preceding fection, our author 
obferves, that 

‘¢ Mankind in general have no difficulty in admitting other prin- 
ciples, that are not deduced trom their own experience, which yet 
are equally incompatible with the do¢trine of metaphyfical liberty. 
They would not hefitate, for example, to admit that future events, 
depending upon human retolutions, may be foreknown, and fore- 
told, by a being of competent knowledve, and that there can be no 
effect without acaufe. But when they are told that, in confequence 
of thefe conceliions, they muft admit that nothing could have becen 

otherwife than it bas deen, that every thing comes to pafs in con- 
fequence of an eftablifhed conftitution of things, a conftitution etta- 
blifhed by the author of nature, and therefore that God is to be 
confidered as the proper and fole caufe of all things, good and evil, 
natural and moral, they are ftaggered, and with-hold their aflent.— 
From this place, therefore, fays he, the philofopher muft be 
content to proceed by himfeir.” 

It would have been with equal propriety, if at the clofe of 
that fection, he had left the philofopher behind alfo, and pro- 
ceeded only as a divine.—In the latter capacity it is with pro- 
ptiety he affirms that the Divine Being is perfectly good, and 
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perfectly happy: and on this pofition he proceeds to thew in 
the preient fection, that God cannot be the author of fx. But 
mere philofophy has nothing to do with fin, it is purely a the- 
ological term; as, indeed, are goodne/s and happine/s when ap- 
plied to the Deity. Guodne/s and bappine/s in philofophy are 
terms mere relative, and totally inapplicable to an abfolure and 
independent being. It is, however, with this commixture of 
ideas that our author enters on the fubject of the preiert fec- 
tion: nor is he fingularin adopting fuch confufion: Mr. Hume 
appears to have done the fame, and therein has given him an 
opportunity of a petty trizmph. He 1s miftaken, however, in 
his reprehenfion of Mr. Hobbes, who maintains only the ju/- 
tice of Gods which is «ll that mere human philofophy, unafliit- 
ed by divine revelation, cin do. 

An independent being may be suf? without being gzod. To 
be guj? it is fufficient that it act rightly, or difpenie pain and 
pleafure in due meafure to ther efpective claims juftly made on 
it. To be good it muft confer plceafure wnmerited, or forbear 
to infli@ pain deferved. By mere philofophy we know nothing 
of the Deity, but as he is the author of ail things ; we cannot- 
therefore, afcribe to him any attributes but fuch as neceflarily 
apply to the caufe of the efieéts which flow from fuch a cauie. 
Till then it be admitted, that there is more good in the world 
than evi/, we can draw no philofophical conclufion in favour 
of the goodnefs of God. It is nothing to the purpofe to fay, 
that a proper diftribution of good and evil is to be made, or 
even that univerfal and conftant good is to be our portion in 
the next world. Mere philofophy knows nothing of the next 
world, and the difficulty is infuperable that attends our ats 
tempts philofophicaly to reconcile God’s perfect- and abiohite 
goodnefs with the evils of this world, Dr. Pricftley, however, 
conceives he has furmounted it. 

‘* It may be faid, fays he, and this is the proper anfwer to the 
difficulty, that the Divine Being may adopt fome things which he 
would not havé chofen ox their own account, but for the fake of 
other things with which they were neceflarily connected, And if 
he prefers that fcheme in which there is the greateft prevalence of 
virtue and happine‘s, we have all the evidence that can be given of 
his being infinitely holy and benevolent, notwithftanding the m'x- 
ture of vice and mifery there may be in it. For fuppofing fuch a 
neceffary connection of things good and evil, the mott wife, holy, 
and good being, would not have made any other choice ; nor do I 
ive that it is poilible to visidicate the wtohal attributes, or the bene- 
volence of God, of which théy are-only modifications, upon any 
other fuppofition than that of the neceflary connection, in the nae: 
ture of things, between good and evil both natural and itoral.” 
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There needs neither ghoft nor conjurer to tell us that good 
and evil, both natural and moral, are connected by neceflary 
relations ; their very exiftence is neceffarily dependant on each 
other ; but it requires another Oedipus to unriddle the myftery 
ot Gott s conftituting, by his will, the very nature of things : 
and then lying under the difagre seable neceflity of putting up 
ith fome of them which he did not like, for the fake of others 
that he did, If they are the work of his own hands, furely the 
Omnipotent Artificer made them all as he chofe to have them, 
Had be bought them, like a trader, at a fale, he might, in- 
deed, have been obliged to put up with a bad bargain, and 
take the bad ones for the fake of the good. We would be far 
from {peaking irreverently on fuch a fubject; but the abfur- 
dity is readily ludicrous, to which thete theological philofo- 
phers are reduced, when they fpeak of the nature of things as 
fomething independent of, or counteracting the will of the 
Deity. And yet to this abfurdity they are necetfarily reduced, 
if they will vindicate the attributes of go:du.,., happinefs, &c. 
in the Deity, on any other grounds than thofe of divine reve- 
lation. 

The Scriptures, indced, tell us, that God made all things, 
without exception, and that whatever he made was good. 
Hence we may truly infer the goodneis of the Deity. They 
tell us, allio, that God works every thing for the good of thole 
who believe in and diligently feck him. Hence we juftly de- 
rive the doctrine of God’s inilicting prefent evils for the pur- 
pofe of producing future good. But, as before fhewn, this 
is not to be deduced from philofophy, as the plan of partial 
evils naturally effecting the general good. We cannot, there- 
fore, fubfcribe to the truth or propriety of the following re- 
flections : 

** The doctrine of neceflity certai aly enforces the belief of the 
greateft poifible good with one spa to the whole fyitem, admitting 
the gouc dnet {s of God ; in general, and cannot well be reconciled with 
the everlaiting mifery of any. we are, therefore, naturally led, 
by the principies of it, to confider all tuture evils in the fame light 
as the prefent, i. e. as corrective and falutary, terminating in gocd, 
which is alfo fui iciently agreeable to the language of the fcriptures, 
with refpect to al! punith ment, pre fent or future. The neceflarian,. 
therefore, though he may admit the annihilation of the wicked, ye t 
fince they are to have the benefit of the general refurreclion, toge- 
ther with the righteous, and we have no account of any death : 
terwards, but are affured on the contr: ary, that all will be equ: ally 
immortal, he will lean ftrongiy to the ‘belief the everlafting uli- 
mate happinefg of all; and this is an idea moft fublime and : glorie 
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ous, and w ‘hich cannot but have the happieft effef&t upon the mind 
at prefent.” 

Without objecting to the ultimate good of prefent pleafing 
effects, we fhall on this head only obferve farther, that, as 
without revelation we have no good grounds to {peak of a tu- 
ture ftare at all, fo we mutt accept the conditions of that {late 
on the terms prefcribed by that revelation, If revelation teaches 
us that all men will be ultimately and everlailingly happy, well 
and good: God forbid we fhould entertain an idea to the excep- 
tion of any! 

In fection the eleventh the author confiders how far the Scrip- 
tures are favourable to the doctrine of neceflity. Here, how- 
ever, he proves little. Confefling, indeed, that the facred 
writers were not neceffarians, becaufe they were not philofophers, 
he does, in fome meafure, confefs that philofophers, merely 
as fuch, have little to do with the facred writings. 

Section the twelfth, and lait, contains a comparifon between 
the Calviniitic doctrine of predeftination, and the philofophi- 
cal doctrine-of neceflity ; in which he does juftice both to the 
principles and practice of that gloomy fect of good Chriltians, 
among whom it feems he was himfeif educated. 

To this tract on a ! Neceffity is acded an anfwer to 
the Letters oa Materialiim, and on Hartley’s Theory of the 
Mind: in which the writer triumphantly brandifhes his formi- 
duble goofe-quill over fuch aa antagonift, as we before hinted, 
he feems alw ays defirous to meet with. kK. 
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In our laft number we gave the reader a view of the defign 
and execution of this work, as fet forth in the preface. We 
then likewife promifed to entertain him, in a future number, 
with fome of its moft curious and interefting articles ; but after 
perufing it from one end to the other (a tafk which whoever 
thall perform, will confefs to be no very pleafant one) we mult 
frankly own, that we have met with very few things worthy of 
his notice. ‘There is, indeed, a moft minute, and probs bly 
a very faithful account of the pedigrees and genealogies of all 
the eminent families in Cumberland and Weitmoreland ; and as 
Addifon iays of Italy, 
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There needs neither ghoft nor conjurer to tell us that good 
and evil, both natural and moral, are connected by necetlary 
relations ; their very exiftence is neceffarily dependant on each 
other ; but i it requires another Oedipus to unriddle the myftery 
of God’s conftituting, by his will, the very nature of things, 
and then lying under the difagreeable neceflity of putting up 
with fome of them which wd did not like, for the fake of others 
that he did. If they are the work of his own hands, furely the 
Omnipotent Artificer made them all as he chofe to have them, 
Had be bought them, like a trader, at a fale, he might, ine 
deed, have been « sbliged to put up with a bad bargain, and 
take the bad ones for the fake of the good. We would be far 
from {peaking irreverently on fuch a fubject; but the abfur- 
dity is readily ludicrous, to which thefe theological philofo- 
phers are reduced, when they {peak of the nature of things as 
fomething independent of, or counteracting the will of the 
Deity. And yet to this abiurdity they are ne — reduced, 
if they 1 will vindicate the attributes of LOrdni yd happinefs, &e. 
in the Deity, on any other grounds than thote of divine reve- 
lation. 

The Scriptures, indced, tell us, that God made all things, 
without exception, and that whatever he made was good. 
Hence we may truly infer the goodneis of oy Deity. They 
tell us, alfo, that God works every eg for the goo of thole 
who believe in and diligently feck him. Hence we juftly de- 
rive the doctrine of God’: s inflicting prefent evils for the pur- 
pofe of producing future good. But, as before thewn, this 
is not to be deduced from philofophy, as the plan of partial 
evils naturally effecting the gencral good. We cannot, there- 
fore, fubfcribe to the truth or propicty of the following re- 
flections : : 

‘The do&rine of neceffity certainly enforces the belief of the 
greateft poifible good with refpect to the whole fyitem, admitting 
the goudue! s of God ; in general, and cannot well be reconciled with 
the everlaiting mif ery of any. We sh therefore, ni: iturally led, 
by the principles of it, to confider all tuture evils in the fame light 
as the prefent, i. e. as corrective and falutary, terminating in good, 
which 1s aifo fuifciently agreeable to the language of the feriptures, 
with refpect to al! punith unent, Me fent or future. The necetlarian, 
therefore, though he may admit the annihilation of the wicked, yet 
fince they are to have the benefit of the general refurrection, toge- 
ther with the richteous, and we have no account of any death at- 
terwards, but are aflured on the contrary, that all will be equally 
immortal, he will lean ftrongiy to the belief the everlatling ulii- 
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ous, and w ‘hich cannot bur have the happieft effect upon the mind 


at prefent.” 
Without objecting to the ultimate good of prefent pleafing 


effects, we fhall on this head only obferve farther, that, as 
without revelation we have no good grounds to {peak of a tu- 
ture ftate at all, fo we mutt accept the conditions of that {late 
on the terms prefcribed by that revelation, If revelation teaches 
us that all men will be ultimately and everlailingly happy, well 
and good: God forbid we fhould entertain an idea to the excep- 
tion of any! 

In fection the eleventh the author confiders how far the Scrip- 
tures are favourable to the doctrine of neceflity. Here, how- 
ever, he proves little. Confefling, indeed, that the facred 
writers were not neceffarians, becaufe they were not philofiphers, 
he does, in fome meafure, confefs that philofophers, merely 
as fuch, have little to do with the facred writings. 

Section the twelfth, and laft, contains a comparifon between 
the Calviniftic doctrine of predeftination, and the philofophi- 
cal doctrine-of neceffity ; in which he does juftice both to the 
principles and practice of that gloomy fect of good Chriflians, 
among whom it fecms he was himfelf educated. 

To this tract on Philofiphical Neceffity is acded an anfwer to 
the Letters oa Materialifm, and on Hartley’s Theory of the 
Mind: in which the writer triumphantly brandifhes his formi- 
dable goofe-quill over fuch aa antagonift, as we before hinted, 
he feems always defirous to meet with, K. 
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In our laft number we gave the reader a view of the defign 
and execution of this work, as fet forth in the preface. We 
then likewife promifed to entertain him, in a future number, 
with fome of its moft curious and interefting articles ; but after 
perufing it from one end to the other (a tafk which whoever 
thall perform, will confefs to be no very pleafant one) we muft 
frankly own, that we have met with very few things worthy of 
his notice. ‘Ihere is, indeed, a moft minute, and prob’ ibly 
a very faithful aceount of the pedigrees and genealogies ot all 
the eminent families in Cumberland and Weilmoreland; and as 
Addifon jays of Italy, 
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‘That not a mountain rears its head unfunce— 
** And ev’ry ttream in heav’ply numbers tlows.” 

So we may fay, that there is nota hillock or a rivulet in the 
above-mentioned counties, but what is molt circumftantially 
deicribed by the indultrious Jofeph } Nicolfon, Eiq; and Richard 
Burn, LL. D. ; but whether their deieriptions will be as effec- 
tual in immortalizing the rivers and mountains in the north 
of England, as have been thoie of Virgil, Horace, &c. in per- 
petuating the names of the yivers and mountains of Italy, may 
perhaps, with fome people, be a matter of doubt. 

The faét is, that excepting thefe deteriptions of places, and 
a fhort accovnt of the border-laws, almoft the whole werk con- 
fitts, of a deduction of genealogies, and the fuccetlion of incum- 
bents to ecclefiaftical livings; and however interefting thefe 
may be to the parties concerned, they will, we apprehend, 
afford but little amufement to the generality of people. We 
fhal! proceed, however, to lay before our readers fuch curious 
particulars as have occurred to us in the perufal of this per- 
formance, 

Speaking of the “ debateable ground,” a fpot of land con- 
tefted between the two nations, and the fcene of many thefts 
and robberies, the authors have the following note: 

** ‘The flory of King James’s favourite cow is well known, that 
not liking her accommodations in England, fhe found her way back 
to Edinburgh ; which the xing iaid he did not fo much wonder at, 
as how fhe got through the debateable ground without being ftolen. 
Had the fingularity of the event been remarked upen, that the was 
the only one of the King 's train that had any thought of returning, 
it would have been not unlike him to have anfwered, with the fame 
kind of humour, that foe was a brute, and knew no better.” 

Our forefathers, it feems, were much more particular and 
folemn in their oaths thaa we are at prefent. Here follows the 
form of their oath for excuting bills. 

——** You fhall fwear by heaven above you, hell beneath you, 
by your part of paradife, by all that God made in fix days and fe- 

ven ni hts *, and by God himfelf, you are whart out fackilefs +t of 

It, part, way, witting, ridd, kenning, having, or recetting of any 
©! the goods and cattels named i in this “bill ; fo The Ip you God.” 

It is fomewhat remarkable, that, notwithftanding the fupe- 
rior wealth of England above that of Scotland, the booty which 


By the bye, where did thev learn that God was fix days and feven 
in making the world? The Seripture fays that he made it in fix days 
nig shts s, that is, in fix natural d LYS. Rev, 

tis, wholly guiltiefs, or innocent. This word is ftill ufed in the 
north of England at id in Scotland, thou sh now, we believe, it is rather 
pronounced us if it were written, Sakelefs. J Rev. 
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the Englifh carried out of Scotland was always more confider- 
able than what the Scotch carried out of England, In an efti- 
mate formed and fubfcribed by commiilioners in 1587, the 
value of the booty on either fide is thus flated : 

Carried out of England, — — — £9,700 
Carried out of Scotland, —_— —_ <a 41,600 
Surpius which England hath to anfver for to Scotland, 3:,g00 
This was probably owing to the defolate condition of the 
three northern Englifh counties, which afforded but little op- 
pertunity for plunder, and beyond which, except on a few 
occafions, the Scotch were not able to penetrate, 

The reader perhaps will not be difpleafed with an account 
of the havock committed in an inroad of the Englifh into Scot- 
land, from which he may judge of the miferable fituation of 
the borderers at that period, and fee reafon to felicitate him- 
felf, that, by the happy urion of the two kingdoms, we are 
now fecured againtt all fuch fcenes of domeftic calamity. This 
inroad was made in 1544, and the fum total of the mifchief 
done is thus ftated : 

Towns, towers, ftedes, barnekyns, + parifh churches, 


battel houfes, { cait down or burnt, — — 192 
Scots flain, — —_ — —_ 403 
Prifoners taken, _ a — 816 
Nolt (i. e. horned cattle) taken, -—— _ 10,386 
Sheep, — “= _ _— — 12,492 
Nags and geldings — —_ _ — 1,296 
Goats, — — _ = —_ 200 
Bolls of corn, — — — _ 890 


Infight (i.e. houfhold furniture) not reckoned. 


In another inroad (or forray, as it was fometimes called) 
made the next year by the Earl of Hertford, between the 8th 
and 23d of September, the amount of the mifchief done is 
thus computed : 


Monatteries and friar houfes, burnt or deftroyed, _ 7 
Caiiles, towers, and piles, _ — — 16 
Market-towns, cove —_ _— ¢ 
Villages me e <i — 243 
Milns, — _ —_— _- I 3 
Hofpitals, — — — — 3 


What defperadoes thefe free-booting borderers were, and 
what licentious lives they led, may be eafily judged from the 
account, given by Sir Robert Cary, the Englifh deputy-war- 


+ Barnekyn was the outermoft ward of a caftle within which were the 
barns, ftables, and cow-houtes. 

} Bejtel-boufes feem to have been monatteries or hofpitals. 
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den, of one Geordie Bourne, a Scotch borderer, who had been 
taken prifoner by the Englifh, and condemned to death, though 
great iutereft was made to fave him. Sir Robert, who was then 
at Berwick, fays, 

*¢ When all things were quiet, and the watch fer at night, after 
fupper, about ten o’clock, I took one of my mens liveries, and put 
it about me, and took two other of my fervants with me in their 
liveries ; and we three, as the warden’s men, came to the provot- 
marfhall’s, where Bourne was, and were let into his chamber. We 
fat down by him, and told him that we were deiirous to fee him 
becaufe we heard he was ftout and valiant and true to his friend 
atid that we were forry our mafter could not be moved to fave his 
lite. He voluntarily of himfelf faid, that he had lived long epough 
to do fo much as he had done, and withal told us, that he had lain 
with above forty mens wives, what in England, what in Scotland, 
and that he had killed feven Englifhmen with his own hands ; that 
he had fpent his whole time in whoring, drinking, ftealing, and 
tuking deep revenge for flight offences. He feemed to be very 
penitent, and much defired a minifter for the comfort of his foul. 
We promifed him to let our matter know his defire, who, we knew, 
would prefently grant it. We took our leaves of him, and prefently 
I took order, that Mr. Selby, a very worthy, honeit preacher, 
fhould go to him, and not ftir trom him till his execution the next 
morning: for after I had heard his own confeilion, I was re- 
fotved no conditions Should fave his life ; and {o'took orders that, at 
the gates opening the next morning, he fhould be carried to execu- 
tion, which accordingly was performed.” 

It is worthy of remark, that though the Grames were always 
confidered as a Scottifh clan, yet fuch of them as had lived 


upon the borders (and mott of them, we believe, then lived 
there) more [requeatly fided with the Englifi than they 


awe we 


g y did 
with the Scotch; and this clan in particuiar had contracted 
fuch habits of robbing and flealing, that, by their own con- 
feffion, they could not lead honeft lives while they continued in 
thofe parts: they therefore, upon the acceilion of King James 
the Firtt, begged to be tranfported into Ireland, where, to ufe 
their own phrafe, ‘*-they hoped to live to become new men, 
and to deferve the royal merey.” To Ireland accordingly they 
were tranfported ; but whether there they reformed their lives 
we cannot take upon us to fay. If they did, they certainly 
formed one exception to this old adage : 

Ceelum, non animum, mutant, qui trans mare currunt. 
Many people, in reading Robertion’s Hiftory of America, 
were furprized to find that the Spaniards had employed dogs 


, 
- 


in fighting againft the Indiins, and had even fome thoughts o: 
having them regimented, and paid like other troops 3 but they 
necd not have gene out of their own couutry to slave imet with 
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an inttance of fuch four-legged foldiers; for the /iugh-dogs, 
employed in hunting the Myj- troopers upon the borders, were 
exactly of this kind. Several parifhes were obliged to maintain 
a certain number of them, and were even compelled to pay a 
regular tax towards their — 

In talking of the happy effects of the union, the authors hay 
the following paffage : 

‘* From this bleffed period, hoftilities in the borders’ have by 
degrees fubfided; and‘as the then generation, which had been 
brought up in rapine and mifrule, died awa ty, their pofterity on 
both fides have become humanized ; the arts of peace and cis ik 
icy have been cultivated, and every man lives fate in his pof 
jeflions; felonies and other criminal offences are as feldom com. 
mitted in thofe parts as in moft other places of the united kingdoms ; 
and their country, from having been the out-fkirt and litigated 
boundary of both kingdoms, is now become the center of his ma- 
jeity’s Britifh dominions.” 

Upon this patiage they give us the following humorous 
note: 

‘* ‘There is now remaining only one fpecies of theft peculiar to 
the borders; and that is, where a man and woman fieal each other, 
they haften to the borders. The kindred of one iide or the other 
fometimes rife and. follow the fray ; but the parties fugitive moft 
commonly outitrip them, pafs over into the oppe fite ma irche, With- 
out any hoftile atte smpt, get lovingly married together, and retura 
home in peace.” 

That a cuftom may continue long after the circumftances 
which gave rife to it havé-ceafed, we have a remarkable in- 
fiance in a paflage that occurs in page tenth of the firk 
volume. 

** Even the very diverfions of the children had a reference to thi 
border enmity. The boys to this day have a play w hich they call 
haut and £: ts clith, which is an exact picture in miniature of the 
Ratp, that is, of the inroad by plundering parties. ‘Che boys di- 
vide themfelves i into two companies, under two captains, who chufe 
their men alternatgly. Then they ftrip off their coats, the one party 
calling shemale Ives Scotch, the other Englith. They lay their cloaths 
refpe et; vely all on an heap, and fet a ttone as it were a bounder- 
mark between the two kingdoms, exactly in the middle between their 
hi ‘aps of cloaths. Then “they b egin to make excurfions into each 
other’s territories 5 3 the Engh th be -gmning with this reviling expref- 
fion: ** Here’s a leap in thy land, dry -bell iy d Scot.”” And fo they 
plunder and fleal awz <J one from another all that they can lay their 
hands on: but if they can take hold of any invader within their 
own jurifviction, either before or after he catcheth his booty, which 
they cali a wed (the fame being a Saxon wor rd, avaed, weda, 
ay veed, not yet quite out of ufe, fiznifying cloathing ) unleis he 
elcape clear into ‘his own province, ‘they take him prifoncr, and 
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carry him to the wed or heap of cloaths, from whence he is not to 
remove till fome of his own party break in, and by fwirtnefs cf foot 
lay hold of the prifoner betore he himfelr be touched by any of the 
adverfe party, which if the adverfary do he hath refcued his man, 
and may carry him off without, moleftation. And thus fometimes 
one party will fo far prevail over the other, what with plundering, 
and what with taking prifoners, that the other fhall. have nothing 
at all left. It is a very active and violent recreation.”’. - 

* 


[ To be concluded in our next, } 





Sketch of a Tour into Derby fhire and Yorkfhire, including Part of 
Buckingham, Warwick, Leicefter, Nottingham, Northampton, 
Bedford, and Hertford-fhire. 8vo. 5s. White. 


Parcegravi metuende fiylo, is the addrefs with which this author 
hath prefented to us a copy of his bock, It was not for tra- 
vellers, however, of his merit and modefty to be under any 
apprehention from the feverity with which we may have ocea- 
fionally treated the prefumption or petulance of others. 

‘* The traveller,” fays this writer in his preface, ** who fets out 
on a long journey, with the expectation of meeting with the fame 
accommodation on the road that he has at his own houfe, will foon 
find himfelf miftaken. If, under the impreilions of his difappoint- 
mient, he takes up his pen to give his obfervations, he will complain 
that the wine was bad, the chicken tough, the bed hard; he will 
dwell on the barrenne{s of a heath, and. in deferibing the poverty 
of a country, ftrip nakednefs of its very fig-leaf. But a man of 
this temper has no right to trouble the public. If, indeed, in 
pointing out defects, he pointed out the means of removing thofe 
detects, he might do a real fervice; but if he pretends to no more 
than to amute, why weary the reader with his fpleen? Ina jeurney 
of this fort, asin the journey of lite, the fretful man communicates 
his own #ediym to all about him, and prevents the enjoyment of 
fiich pleafures as lie in the way. To take the world as it is, to pafs 
over the difagreeable parts as lightly as poflible, and to make the 
mott of every gleam of iunfhine, is the way for a man to make the 
paflage cafy to himfelf, and comfortable to thofe who are his coim- 
pan ns. 

** The writer of the following fketch, for he does not prefume 
to call it a complete account, wilhes toco nmunicate fome part of 
the pleafure he received in the tour, and he thinks the traveller will 
find in it fome information that will be ufeful, and that will enable 
him to make the moit of his time, a circumftance which he found 
him‘elf much at a lois about jor want of directions. If he fucceeds 
in any degree, or if he hall be the means of exciting one more able, 
te 
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to give a mare perfect account, he will not think the time {pent in 
digefting his notes wholly mifemployed.” 

“To this modeft and unaffuming account of the work by the 
author himfelf, we have nothing effential to add, but that its pro- 
felled defign is perfectly agreeable to its execution, and that it mutt 
therefore prove a proper and ufeful companion to travellers who 
make the fame tour, whether for bufinefs or pleafure, though 
particularly to the latter, We cannot take leave of it, never- 
thelefs, without making an extract or two as a {pecimen of the 
author’s ftile and talent of defcription, as well as turn for re- 
fiection, which are by no means of a low or ordinary clafs. 
This we fhall felect from our travciler’s account of Earl Temple's 
gardens at Stowe. 

“* On entering the garden, you are conducted to the left by the 
two Doric pavilions, from whence the magnificent front of the houfe 
is fallinview. You pafs by the fide of the lake (which, with the 
bafon, flows about ten acres) to a Temple dedicated to Venus, look- 
ing fullon the water ; and over the lawn, up to the Temple of Bac- 
chus, towhich you are led by a winding walk. This lat building 
ftands under cover of a ti of large trees. The lawn, which 1s 
extenfive, is bounded by wood on each fide, and flopes down to the 
water; on the oppofite fide of which is the very elegant Temple of 
Venus, juft mentioned, thrown into peripective, by being inclined a 
little from a front view. Over the tops of the furrounding wood is 
a view of the diftant country, terminated by Brill-hill near Oxford, 
and Quainton-hill near Aylefbury. 

‘** From hence you crofs the lawn by the front of the houfe, 
which is nearly in the center of the gardens, dividing them, as it 
were, into two parts. In the latter divifion the tower of the parith- 
church, bofomed in trees, the body of it wholly concealed from view, 
forms one of the firft objects, and you are uncertain whether it is 
more than one of the ornamental buildings. Pafling byit, you 
enter the Elyfian Fields, under a Doric arch; through which are 
feen in perfpective a bridge, and a lodge in the form of a cattle. 
The Temple of Friendhip is in fight ; and within this fpot are thofe 
of Ancient Virtue and the Britifh Worthies, adorned with bufts of 
various eminent men, and infcriptions mentioning their —— 
merits. Here is alfo a roftral column to the memory of Captain 
Grenville, brother of the prefent Earl, who was killed in an en- 
gagement with a French fleet in 1747. In the bottom runs a ftream, 
which, with the variety and difpofition of the trees, difperfed over 
gentle inequalities of ground, makes this a very lively and beautiful 
icene. 

*€ Clofe to this is the Alder-grove, a deep recefs in the thickeft 
fhade. The water, though really clear, is rendered of a dark-blue 
colour by the over-hanging trees. The alders are of an uncommon 
fize, white with age ; and here are likewife fome large and noble 


elms. At the end is a grotto, faced with flints and pebbles, in 
Vou. VII. T which 
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which Lord Temple fometimes fups. On fuch occafions this gene 
is illuminated with a great number of lamps; and his Lordfhip, ' 
with a benevolence which does him honour, permits the neighbour- 
hood to fhare the pleafure of the evening with him and his company, 
the park-gates being thrown open. 

«© The Temple of Concord and Victory is a moft noble building, 
In the front are fix Ionic columns, fupporting a pediment filled with 
bas-relief, the points of which are crowned with ftatues. On each 
fide is a beautiful colonade of ten lofty pillars. The infide is adorned 
with medallions of thofe officers who did fo much honour to their 
country, and carried its glory te fo high a pitch, in the war of 1755 ; 
a war moft eminently dittinguifhed by Concord and Victory. It 
ftands on a gentle rife ; and below itis a winding valley, the fides of 
which are adorned with groves and clumps of trees; and the open 
{pace is broken by fingle trees of various forms. Some ftatues are 
interfperfed. This valley was once flowed with water, but the fprings 
not fupplying a fufficient quantity, have been diverted, and it is now 

rafs. 

ne It has been obferved that there is a particular moment when 
this temple appears in fingular beauty ; when the ferting fun fhines 
on the long colonade which faces the weft, all the lower parts of the 
building are darkened by the neighbouring wood. ‘The pillars rife 
at different heights out of the obfcurity ; fome are nearly overfpread 
with it; fome are chequered with a variety of tints, and others are 
illuminated down to their bafes. The light is foftened off by the 
rotundity of the columns; but it fpreads in broad gleams on the 
wall within them, and pours full, and without interruption, on the 
entablature, diitinétly marking every dentil. On the ftatues which 
adorn the points of the pediment a deep fhade is contrafted to fplen- 
dor: the rays of the fun linger on the fides of the temple long after 
the front is overcaft with the fober hue of evening; and they tip 
the upper branches of the trees, or glow in the openings between 
them, while the fhadows lengthen acrofs the valley. 

** On the oppofite fide of this vale is the Lady’s Temple, on an 
elevated fpot, commanding the diftant views. Below is a ftream, 
over which is thrown a plain wooden bridge. On another eminence, 
divided from this by a great dip, ftands a large Gothic building, 
fitted up ia that tafte, and furnifled with fome very good painted 
giafs. 

** The Temple of Friendhhip is adorned with elegant marble 
bufts of fome, whofe friendflip did real honour to the noble 
owner, 

** The fcenes which have been mentioned are the moft remarkable, 
but though beautiful, ir mutt be confefled are inferior to the ex- 
quifite one which prefexts itfelf from the Gothic arch at Pains- 


* The reader wil! not be difpleafed, if he Mould find that in this account 
of Stowe I have made contiderable ufe of a deéeription given of it by one 
who was imtimaicly acquainied with its beauties, the late Mr. What¢ley. 
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hill, in Surry, or to feveral which are found at Mr. Southcote’s, in 
that neighbourhood. In point of buildings, Stowe is unrivalled. 
The number of them has been objected; but the growth of the 
wood, by concealing one from another, every day weakens the ob- 
jection. Each may be faid to belong to a diftinct fcene; and the 
magnificence and {plendor of them, joined to the elegance of their 
conftruction, and blended with the variety and difpotition of the 
ground, will always enfure the admiration and pleafure of the 
fpectator.” 

As an example of our traveller’s mode of occafional reflec- 
tion, the reader will accept the following. Speaking of the 
Earl of Northampton’s feat at Compton Wynyate, he fays, 

‘© In the late general wreck, when this, with other of the Earl’s 
houfe was ftripped, and every thing fold by auction, this bedftead 
was bought by a farmer’s wife for fix guineas. Unhappy effect of 
a rage for parliamentary influence, and for gaming! almoft equally 
deftructive to the fortunes of the greateft families. The former is 
attended with the worft confequences to fociety; a continued de- 
bauchery introduces a habit of idlenefs rarely got rid of, a difre- 
gard and contempt of the moft facred oaths, and a profligacy of 
manners which fit the unhappy wretches for the itm. x4 of 
everycrime. Yet are thefe encouraged without hefitation by our 
nobility and men of fortune, often, as in the prefent inftance, 
to their own ruin. Strange infatuation! that a man of education 
and reflection, who would ftart at the commiflion of moft crimes, 
or even at the fuppofition of his being capable of them, fhould, 
for the fake of a vote, fit on the bench an unconcerned {pectator of 
the illiterate wretch below, calling folemnly on the Almighty to 
atteft the truth of what they both know to be a wilful deliberate 
faifehood !” 

This circumftance is fhameful indeed! too fhameful for us 
here to expatiate on. F. 





Fugitive poetical Pieces. By Mr. Ferningham. 8vo, 2%. 
Robfon. 


The firft of thefe fugitives from the elegant pen of Mr. 
Jerningham, is entitled Margaret of Anjou, an hiftorical inter- 
lude*, formed, fays the author, on the plan of Rouffeau’s 


* The fubject is taken from a remarkable incident in the life of Marga- 
ret. That unfortunate Queen flying with her fon “ into a foreft after the 
* Battle of Hexham, faw a robber approach with his naked {word, and 
‘* finding that fle had no means of ae, fhe fuddenly embraced the re- 
“ folution of trufting entirely for protection to his generofity. The man 
‘* whofe humanity and generous fpirit had been obfcured, not entirely loft 
“ by his vicious courfe of life, was ftruck with the ra geeey | of the 
“ event, and charmed with the confidence repofed in him, and he vow d 
** not only to abftain from all injury againft the Queen, but to devote him- 
“ felf imtirely to her fafety and protection.” ; * 
Hume, Chap. xxii. 
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Pygmalion ; a new fpecies of entertainment, confifting ofa 
monologue, that is often fufpended by the interpofition of 
mufic, that fympathifes with the paffions and feelings of thé 
perfonage who is fuppofed to fpeak. This little drama, we 
are told, was performed by Mifs Younge, on her benefit night, 
and received from that celebrated attrefs all the fpirit and 
colouring which excellence of aéting can give. We are not 
informed how it was received by the audience; and, indeed, 
we conceive that, notwithftanding the. excellence of declama- 
tion, with which it might be delivered, there is fomething too 
i/olé in the mature of the monologue to pleafe a modern 
audience, captivated only with the bufinefs and buftle of the 
fcene. ‘To an auditor of fentiment and tafte, indeed, it is; 
no doubt, more pleafing to attend to one good fpeaker than to 
a number of bad ones; fo that in a more refined ftate of the 
theatre, and before a refined audience, it is not to be queftioned 
that this fpecies of drama, being an improvement on the an- 
cient Greek chorus, might afford a moft clegant entertainment: 
efpecially ‘f vocal melody were occafionally added to the in- 
ftrumental harmony, and the monologue were not too ftridtly 
adhered to; as in the piece before us, in which there are three 
interlocutors, and the dialogue is, in faét, introduced.—We 
would advife, however, all poetical adventurers this way, to 
beware dweiling too long on inanimate defcription and decla- 
mation on fubjects of ftill life; which, in any cafe, fhould be 
{paringly introduced and fpeedily difmiffed. Impaffioned de- 
feriptions and pathetic declamation, the mufic being alfo pro- 
perly adapted, and cf the fame kind, can only give it fuffi- 
cient life and fpirit to attract an Englith audience. 

Under thefe cautions, however, it prefents an opportunity 
of exhibiting the talents of a few excellent performers ; with- 
out fubjecting the auditors to the difguft of attending to the 
miferable declamation of manyothers. The language of Milton 
in Comus, were the fpeeches not quitefo long, and the fentiment 
a little leis moralizing and more impaffioned, is an excellent 
model for adoption. 

The other pieces contained: in this colleétion, are, A Poem 
upon Dreams, written for the Vafe at Bath-Eafton.—Albina, 
a deferiptive addrefs to a young lady.—The Indian Chief, 
founded on the following fhort ftory: An Englith officer being 
taken pfifonerin the Jaf war by the French Indians, he be- 
came the flave of an old ‘Indian Chief, who treated him with 
humanity. One day the Indian took the Officer up a hill, and 
addrefied him as follows ; 
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© Twelve tedious moons haft thou my captive been, 
* f’ve taught thee how to build the fwitt canoe, 
© To chace the boar, prepare the beaver’s fkin, 

* To {peed the fhaft, and fcalp the fhrieking foe. 

* Say, does thy father fleep within his grave !’"— 
© Oh Heav’n forbid!’ the feeling youth replied. — 
* Then do his forrows all my pity crave’ 

The Chief return’d !—’Twere better he had died, 
* I was a father once—oh valiant fon ! 

* Thy lofs each low’ring morn and eve recall, 

* To fhield my years, to danger’s path he run ; 

* Thefe eyes beheld the gallant warrior fall : 

* And glory faw him fall with wounds o’erfpread, 
* Bold on his bofom ev’ry wound he bore : 

* I rent the forelock from his murderer’s head 
* And left him breathlefs on the crimfon fhore. 

* Since that fad day my hours no pleafure fhare’— 
The Indian Chief now paus’d with forrow fraught, 
Wrapt in the awful filence of defpair ; 

At length in words he cloath’d his mournful thought. 

* Behold that fun! how bright it fhines to you ! 

* Since that fad day to me it looks a cloud : 

* How gay yon blooming rofes meet your view ! 

* To me grief drops o’er Nature’s breait a fhroud. 
* Go virtuous ger, to thy father go, 

* Wipe from his furrow’d cheek Misfortune’s tear : 

* Go, bid the fun to him his fplendor thew, 

* And bid the flow’r in all her bloom appear.’ 

The remaining pieces are entitled, On feeing Mrs. Mon- 
tagu’s Piéture—lInicription for a Reed-houfe, at Coffey, the 
feat of Sir William Jerningham—The Venetian Marriage— 
The Mexican Friends: this laft an epifode from a more exten- 
five poem. IV, 





An Ode to Peace; cccafioned by the prefent Crifis of the Britif> 
Empire. 4to. 1s. Almon, 


“* Bleffed are the peace-makers !”’ fays an authority which. 
cannot be difputed ; an authority on which the prefent writer 
iounds the propriety of his performance: which, though oc~ 
caftoned, as he fays, by the.prefent crifis, is not the lefs in- 
tended for the advantage, on the very natural prefamptien 
that the hottile fpirits of the prefent age will not liften to his 
notes of pacification, 
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¥42 An Ode to Peace? 


~ 


‘+ However ineffectual, favs he, the itill gentle voice of Peace, 
at prefent, amid the tumult of faétion, and the contufion of par- 
ties, it will affuredly be heard by a liftening, patient, and grateful 
potterity. Poiteriry taught wifdom from our folly, and taught the 
jutt value af the greatett bleiling upon earth, from our mott un- 
worthy appreciation of it. To pofterity the bard of Peace would 
fpeak, long after the now living fteerfmen at the political helm have 
been no more, buried with their arbitrary and impolitic fchemes in 
the grave of oblivion ; provided any production of his be deftined 
to furvive the threatening and too probable difafters of the prefent 
times. At any rate he will have the comfort of the following 
fcripture, not contemning the admonition even of children at the 
market-place. But awhereunto focll I liken this generation? It is 
like unto children fitting in the market, and calliag unto their fellows, 
fasing, We have piped unto you, and you have not danced: we have 
mauried unto you, and ye have not lamented.” 

Of our patriot’s paetry, the importance of the fubject re- 
quires that we give our readers a {pecimen. 

** Unknown to Peace, Improvement ftands 
Like water-pools on barren lands, 

The fcourings of each hill, 

Stagnate, infectious, ufelefs ftill ; 
Nought in advance betide thofe arts 
Which Belial’s policy imparts, 
Arts horrible—to maim and kill, 
Earth’s guiltlefs womb with graves to fill ; 
Each echo lab’ring with the plaints 
Of wounded hoits expiring : 
While fmoaking carnage ev’ry riv’let taints, 
One fcarlet bluth to diftant feas retiring. 


Till Peace extend her focial fmile, 

‘Trade flretches forth no canvas wings, 
While the freth breeze propitious fprings, 
And gives a world in tribute to our ifle: 
Golcondo’s gems, Potofi’s ores, 

The wealth of Afiatic looms, 

Lie perifhing and foil’d on foreign fhores, 
Pearls, fpices, balfams, furs, perfumes ; 
Save when become the greedy captor’s prize, 
Whote kindling thunders dare to mock the fkies : 

Right turn’d to violence, and law 
Extended on the prowling panther’s paw*. 


* The indexing finger need not be pointed more particularly here. One 
part of the Britifh empire deftroying the trade, and pirating on the pro- 
ductions, of the other, is 4n unparalleled what fhall I call it ?—— 
The deed hav not a name in the annals of civilized nations, not to mention 
the archives of a Proteftant country !— Every victory, on either fide, 
i¢ a defeat to Great-Britain, on the whole; and every duieat a victory to 
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They mutt be bad times, indeed, in which butchers change 
their chepping-huives for fwords and bullies their verbal biu/iering 
for the actual exercife of their fifts in bloody fght/ But we 
leave the poetical propriety of this Ode to Peace to other 


our common enemies, France and Spain. Our Generals can gain no ho- 
nour, but what refults from the unprovoked flaughter of com-patriots and 
fellow-citizens : recoilecting their fervices will ‘not be thanking them ; 
and immortality will infult them. Q dbame, evetlafting thame, to Chrif- 
tans, Proteftants, and Britons! 
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While Peace, with rapture’s eye, 
Complacency’s foft mien, 
And countenance ferene, 
Prefides in mildnefs o’er the plains ; 
Beneath the genial fky, 
Behold the village fwains, 
How merrily they fing away their toil, 
In turning to the fun the glift’ning foil. 
Such make the monarch truly great, 
And give him all his awful tate, 
A wire-dane’d figure elfe of wooden joints : 
His fceptre and his crown, 
To which all human afpiration points, 
Ambition’s hand, ambition’s brow, 
Owe all their luftre to the fimple clown, 
The crumbling harrow, and the fidelong plow. 


But when, revers’d the jocund fcene, 
War to ferocious flernnefs moulds his face, 
And agitates his mien ; 
Gathers his bullying hofts around, 
With drums and trumpets deaf ning found ; 
Diftraction reigns in every place, 
Culture forfakes the finiling plain, 
In arms to dare the camp and main ; 
By the rough foldier’s heedlefs foot trod down 
(Greedy of military food—renown) 
The waving golden labours of the fwain ; 
Of ruftian rapine, ruffian plunder, 
Nought facred from the rude intrufion ; 
All focial eompact burft afunder, 
All order chang’d to wild confufion ; 
The frongett bully’s arm, in bloody fight, 
The longett butcher’s fword, fole judge of right.” 
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144 The Theatrical Bouquet. 


The Theatrical Bouquet : containing an Alphabetical Arrangement 
of the Prologues and Epilogues, which have been publifhed by 
diflinguifhed Wits, from the. Time that Colley Cibber firft came 
on the Stage to the prefent Year, 12mo. 2s. 6d. Lowndes. 


Having more than once made occafional quotations, that 
bore hard on our Englifh Rofcius as a manager and a man, we 
cannet, in common juftice, refufe to cite fuch eulogium.on his 
character, as an aétor and an author, as appears to us to be 
equally well founded. The dedication of this volume is a 
well written addrefs of this kind; which we fhall, therefore, 


prefent to our readers. 
TO DAVID GARRICK, ESQ 


STR, 

«* When the Connoiféur and the Artif? meet in the Patran, it is 
prefumed to be with equal propriety that maiter-pieces, of the art, 
in which he excels, lay claim to his protettion.—A Seledion of 
modern Prologues and Epilogues, cannot, therefore, be more pro- 
perly fheltered, than under the patronage of Mr. Garrick. 

** That flowing vein of wit and facetious turn of humour, 
which enter into his numerous compofitions of this kind, difplay 
a fund of moft exquifite pleafantry ; which fets him above every 
competitor in this fpecies of writing. 

* Not only matter of the whole difpofition of that little world, 
the theatre ; but, poffeffed of talents, the moft diflinguifhed, for 
obfervation on men and manners in general, an intimate knowledge 
ot the world at large became early tamiliar to him. 

** Hence that sdnivdic facility, with which, he affumed, like 
a Proteus, the refemblance of others; or, rather, like the Der- 
«u/2, whofe foul could take poffeffion of inanimmated bodies, he in- 
ipired them with lite, and exhibited them to the age in their true 
form and pretiure. Hence it is, alfo, that Mr. Garrick's excel- 
ience, in retpect to thefe appendages to the drama, conftitutes but 
a part of the merit of his literary character. 

** A dramatic genius, formed on the fame plan as was that of 
our immortal Shakefpeare, could not fail of fharing a conticderable 
portion of the powers of poctical defcri¢tion, as well as of per/onal 
action, Congenial taculties evidently directed them both to the 

fame purfuits, urged them in the fame career; and, if both did. 
Rot equally {ueceed in the different walks of their proieffion, it 
doubtleis tor the reafon aifigned by the philofopher. 
Two fciences will no one genius fit ; 
So wide is art! fo narrow human wit ! 

** To the honour of both, however, it will be remembered, 
that the Poct as much excelled the Afor in the one, as the Ade 
excelied the Poet in the ether ; in his own excellence each equally 
inimitable! To fay this, of Mr. Garrick, to himfelf, may carry 
with it the appearance of adulation ; but, whatever the appearance, 
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flattery.is a meannefs, of which, none, who know, will accufe, 
the author of the prefent addrets. 
I am, Sir, yours, &c. 
THE EDITOR.” 
If we are not miflaken in our guefs at ftile, th’s very juit, 
nd highly-finifhed eulogium comes from the very pen, whence 
rave iilaed the mott bitter farcafms and fevere reflections on 
.G.’s managerial and moral character.—If the dedicator 
thinks his fatire and panegyric cqually merited, we muft con- 
clude him to be a very impartial judge in the executive ditiri+ 
bution of cenfure and applaufe —We wifh we could, without 
departing from our own impartiality, commend tlie editor’s 
tiie and judgment in the felection of the feveral pieces here 
collected, But, fetting afide his having admitted fome, he 
ought to have rejecte d, and left out more, that he ought to 
have admitted, we diflike altogether the mode of his alphabeti- 
cal arrangement, which is that of the initial Jetters of each 
prologue or epilogue; and not, as it ought to have been, ac 
cording to the initial of the play to which thefe adjuncts bes 
long. ila cefect, however, might be remedied by the addi- 
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tion a proper index. This volume affords, otherwife, a 
great Yand of entertainment for readers of a theatrical turn, 
x & 





Saberna. A Saxon Belegue, 4to. 18. Bewe 


or 


To this piece is prefixed the following apology : 

*¢ In this little poem, neither mechanifm of event nor novelty 

of cat ha 1 will be found to furprife ;—the practice of thot 
ieacics are left to fuch as prefer invention to fimplicit; 

intricacy of circumitance io natural —s aliunons, fomes 


Or thote 









times made to the manners of our -Saxon an ceitors, nay account 
for the ep t] het of f Saxon | Felogue. ~The air of the piece cl.ims 
that difin@ion; and the principle may be juftified by tercible fup- 
-. the exam} pie of the auchor of the Gde to the Pations.—His 

Oriental | , finely marked by a foftnels of expre@on, and 
delicacy of defcription, are fo well fuited to ovr ides bagtern 
fimy i ty, that were any other track of the univeric : he 
fc of action, the beauty and {pirit of the poetry av oulé @vdonriy 
be ‘ufsended.—-Wearton, in his celebrated poem wich iets to 
the ditcovery of King Richard's captivity by a previnciat !ard, 
whom that monarch had formerly honoured with kus ‘ervices, n oft 
aptly hits of the romant! c notions and religious ardenrs.which come 
pered tho! © times of chiva Iry and zeal. The bre hinys of the 


R seg Minfrel throug gh dic niece are equa. ily fiiikiug 5 a 
that fucceis aloné our tier tt increafes.” 
Vor. Vil. U We 
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We with we could pay the fame compliment to the author of 
Saberna, as he pays to Medffirs, Collins and Warton: but there 
is too much quaintneis in the author’s manner to accord weil 
with true fimplicity. The following ftanzas are part of Sa- 
berna’s lamentation. 

* A ‘cene alone, uncheary, vaft, and dark, 
* Expands along the wrathful fpace of night $ 
Save where thefe weeping eyes, caft backward, mark 
* Rocks and diforder’d clouds that flart affright. 
What perils flrike ! perchance the airy fwell, 
* That howls with bitter fiweep from brumat fkies, 
Beavs in its courfe the wolt’s terrific yell. 


‘ —NMy apprehenfions with the dangers rife! 


Now may he prowl along yon edging-land, 

* Where raves the turbulent and anger’d fea, 
Lur’d by tLe wrecks that ftrew the rugged {lrand, 
* The wretch from oceans fcap’d his haplefs prey. 
Hi! thriller blows the blaft!—Thou favage wind, 
‘ In pity {pare a poor unfhelter’d head ! 

Rudely thy hurricanes my locks unbind, 

* And rend the raiment o’er theie fhoulders fpread, 
Difhevel’d! difarray’d! ftorms loud and deep ! 

* Circled in fhaces that give a foul to fear ; 

Yet wilder wrath my breait in tumults keep, 


* A fabler hue than night my forrows wear ! 





Reft, thou diitracted heart! {tll ev’ry ftrife! 

* A tav’ring veil be o’er my frailties thrown, 

Unhing’d the heavy hours that hang on life, 
Nor legend make my tale of trefpais known. 


ha 
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New Dijceveries concerning the Vorld and its Inhabitants. ft 
Two Parts. beiih Adaps and Prints. 8vo. 6s. Johnion, 


This Compilation is divided into Two Parts, the Firf containing 
a cireumilantial Account of all the Iflands in the South Sea that 
have been lately difcovered or explored; the Situation, Climate, 
and Soil of cach; their natural Productions, including many 
Species ot Animu's and Vegetables hitherto unknown; the 
Perfons, Dreiies, ex:r:o:dimary Manners and Cuitoms, Manu- 
factures, Buildings, Government, and Religion of the various 
Inuabitants; their domeitic Uteniis, and Weapons of War ; their 
Ingenuity, mental Endowments, Skill in Navigation, and other 
Arts and Sciences. Comprehending all the Diicoveries made in 
the feveral Voyages of Commod:re (now Admiral) Byron; 
Captains Wallis, Carteret, and Cook, related by Dr, Hawkef- 

worth, 
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worth, Sydney, Parkinfon, Mr. Fortter, and Captain Cook, 


‘Toget! her with thofe of M. De Boungainville. The whole com- 
ired with the agg of former celebrated Nav ivators, Vide 


Mendoza, Quiros, Tafinan, Le Maire, Schouten, Da:npier 
R oggewein, 4 Anfon, and Others. 

‘he Second Part contains a fummary Account of Captain Cook’s 
Attempts to difcover a Southern Continent, in 1773, 1774, and 


- a / - z 7 
75. Alfo the Voyage of the Honourable Conitantine john 
‘ipps (now Lord Mulgrave) towards the North Pole in 


? 
1773+ 

Thefe general divifions of the compiler’s — are anain 
fubdivided into chapters and fections; by which it appc rs 
that the matter is well feleéted and properly dived fted from ti 
ample materials which lay before him. ‘The Plates confit of, 
rit. A map of the world in three fections, defcribing the 
polar regions, extended as far as each tropic: in which are 
laid down the tracts of Captain Cook tewards the South, and 
of Lord Mulgrave towards the North, Pole; alfo the new dif 
coveries in the South Sea in the tropical regions, Piate the 
od. is a map of the new difcoveries in the South Sea, with the 
tracks of the feveral navigators. The 3d plate is a general 
map of oe South i wane 4th exhibits a ei ee 














‘he §th, a view a the Race-Horfe end Carcafs, two “fhipe 


under the command of Lord Mulgrave, when on his expedi- 
tion towards the North Pole. — e 
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ranfmigration, A Pom. gto. 2s.6d. Bew. 


Price two and fix-pence !—It is well known that when come 


modities are icarce, they not only fetch a high price, but that 
the worft of the kind are apt to be rated as high as the beft. 
To judge by this rule, poetry muft at prefent be in general 
icarce, and good poetry very rare indeed, when lefs than fitty 
pages of loofely-printed doggrel, in which we do not meet 
wi ie a fingle line of true poetry, are here ‘old for half-a-crown, 
Phis impofition is fo muci the wrofe, as our tranfimigrator fets 
out with a pompous title-page and preface, citing Pope and 
Adcifon and Horace, as if he was a poet of the firft rank, 
lone of their — acquaintance. We look upon this 
«as little better than the low arts practifed by fwindlers 
sud other cheats, a make ufe of refpectable names and 
pretended connections to obtain money on falfe pretences. 
ludeed, did not we think our penal laws already too numerous 
U 2 and 
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and fevere, we fhould have no objection to the pafling an aé to 
punith fuch literary fwind'ers as well as others. The impudent 
rogue of an author, now before us, deierves, in particular, 
fingular caftigation for his effrontery. Not contented with 
giving his readers nothing, or what is much the fame, no- 
thing’s worth, for their money, he plumes himielf upon his 
honetty, in not having ftolen his trumpery from others, It 
ferves, iays he, 


sé 





only to detect the thief, 
To vilfer here and there a bit, 

Juft as his fubject it may fit; 

I fcorn iuch mean, fica abje& ways, 
Of wearing others’ wither’d bays !” 

Commend us truly to fuch probity! To rob Peter, to pay 
Paul, would be beticr than to rob Peter and Paul too. It 
were Letter to have days of any kind for our money than mere 
birch irsom. And yet this arrant town-{windler has the face 
to take an honeft country gentleman rudely to tafk for pub- 
lifhing his travels over the Welch Mountains, as follows; 

** Think not the public thus to pillage, 
With Tours and Memoirs of a Village ; 
No longer hope to cheat the town, 
With pittances tor Lalf a crown ; 

But take thy doom—on barren land 

A finget-poft for ever fland ; 

‘There by fome ftupid juftice plac’d 

To fhew his judgment and his tafte, 

So high thy arin flall be extended, 
That none by thee can be betriended.” 

Admitting the propriety of the doom here pronounced, we 
cannot help thinking that the poetical juftice, for which this 
poetafter coniends, would be greatly heightened, if on the 
fame hand-poft, though elevated as high as the gibbet of 
Haman, our tran/migrator himfelf were to be in like manner 
fufpended.—Par pari refertur. on 





fin Enquiry into the Nature of the Common Laws; with a View 

to the new Corn Lill pripofed for Scotiand, 8vo. 55. 

Mundell, Edinburgh. 

This pamphlet, written by Mr. James Anderfon of Monk’s- 
hill, is dedicated to the Lord Advocate of Scotland, and ap- 
pears to contain obfervations that are the proper refult of 
reafoning ‘and experience. * # 
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Sermon for the Benefit of the Humane Society, 149 


An Addrefs to the Public. 12mo. 


This little publication is, we believe, diftributed gratis by 
that humane and truly-worthy member of community, Mr. W, 
Hawes, of Paligrave-place, one of the inftitutors of te fociety 
for the recovery of drowned perfons. It contains three diftinét 
picces; the firf? relative to the uncertainty of the figns of 
death, oppofing premature interment. The /econd is a letter 
from Mr. Renwick of Berwick upon Tweed, who feems appre- 
henfive that fuch caution may be carried too far, if deceafed jer- 
fons are not to be buried till the figns of putrefaction appear. 
The third is Mr. Hawes’s reply to Mr. Renwick, in which he en- 
deayours to quiet Mr. Renwick’s apprehenfions, and to cbviate 


the difficulties, he ftarts, reipeciuug the fuppofed danger. 
% * 





Two Cafes of the Hydrophobia ; with Obfervations on that Dif-afe. 
ByT. Vaughan, M. D.—To the above Cafes and Obfervations 
is annexed an Account of the Cafarian Section, as it was lately 
performed at Leicefter. 8vo. 1s, Payne and Son. 


Dr. Vaughan gives here two cafes relating to the hydropho- 
bia, both ending in death, To which he hath added feniible 
and {cientific obfervations, particularly meriting the notice of 
the faculty. The Czfarian fection, an account of which is 
annexed, was performed on a poor woman about the age of 
forty, who furvived the operation but a fhort time, though the 
child taken from her proved a healthy fine boy, and in all ap- 
pearance likely to live. * % 





A Sermon preached at St. Clement Danes on Sunday March th, 
and at Chrift Church, Spital-fields, on Sunday fune 29, 17775 
Sor the Ber fit of the Lumane Society, inflituted for the Recovery 
of Perfons apparently dead by drowning. By Robert Markham, 
D.D. Reéiur of St. Mary’s, Whitechapel. 8vo. 6d. Rivington. 


A perfuafive and proper addrefs to the generous and humane 
Chriftian to contribute to the fupport of an inftitution, whole 
utility is too confpicuous to need or admit of illuftration. 

x * 
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150 Evelyn’s Silva. 
Silva: or a Difcourfe of Foreft- Trees, and the Propagation of 
Timber in his Majefty’s Dominions. By ‘fohn Evelyn, Efq. 
F.R.S.* With Notes ly 4. Hunter>, M.D. FERS. 


gto. 21. 125. 6d. boards, Cadcll. 


Mr. Evelyn’s Silva is fo well known to the naturalifts, that 
jt needs no commendation to fuch readers as thofe for whom 
it was written, JV¥<ttor, in his Reficctions on ancient and mo- 
dern Learning, fays of it, that ** it may be efteemed a fmall 
character of “the difcourfe of foreft-trees, to fay that it ont- 
does all that Theophraftus and Pliny have left us on the fame 
fubject; for it not only does that, and a great deal more, 
but contains more ufeful precepts, hints, and difcoveries, 
upon that now fo neceffary a part of our res rujlica, than the 
world had till then known, from all the obfervations of for- 
mer ages.”—Dr. Hunter, the editor of this new edition, ob- 
ferves, 

‘* That fince the firf edition of the work in 1664, many im- 
provements har e been made in planting, and in every branch of 
natural knowledge. It therefore became my indifpenfable duty to 
bring down the improvements to the prefent time. ‘Thefe make 
the {ubje& of the xotes, which are drawn from moft refpectable 
aut hort’ es. Lafliime no merit beyond the arrangement of the 
materials, having in all places preferved the author’s own words, 
excepting inc afes where the fi nie was o! bfeured by an im propriety 
of exprefiton. hearty in the fentiments ot fo many ‘different writers, 
fo as to appear with the uniformity of one author, required at fir 
a contiderable degree of attention, but the compofition grew more 
eafy in proportion as the fubject became more familiar. ‘To the 
tollowing authors | fland particularly indébted : Sir Charles Lin- 
neus, Dr. Stephen Hales, the Rev. Mr. Hart, Mr. Bradley, the 

Rev. Mr. Hanbury, Mr. P. Milier, M. Duhamel, and Proteflor 
Kaln.—The philofophical tranfactions of London, have, in many 
initunces, been of fingular fervice to me ; and I have had frequent 
oceations to introduce extraéts from my own Georgical Eflays.” 

The liberties, fays Dr. Hunter, which I have taken with the 
text, ina variety of places, are warranted from a careful collation 
of the five editions, with fome original : manuicripts, without which 
} could not poflibly have proceeded with any degree of fatis faction 5 
for, of all the books in the Englifh lang yuave, there are, perhaps, 
none fo corrupted as the two lait editions of the Silva: the one 
printed in 1704, the other in 1729.” 





The firft inflitution of the Royal Society was, indeed, greatly indebted 
to Mr. Evelyn, who was one of its fir? fellows, and member of its firft 
council. 

t Of York, author of the Georgical Effays. 
According 
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Tiufler’s Account of the New Difcovered Iflanas. 1st 
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indebted, indeed, to the author of this performance, on whoje 
firit publication, he fays, 

«<The fpirit for planting increafed to an high degree; and 
there is reafon to believe that many of our fhips, which, in the lot 
yar, gave laws to the whole world [the hyperbole is, perhaps, a 
litle too high] were conftructed trom oaks plante: at that nme. 
The prefent age muft refle&t upon this with gratiiude; and it is to 
be hoped, that we fhall be ambitious to receive from poticrity the 
iame acknowledgments that we at this moment pay te the memory 
of our virtuous anceftors.” 

Annexed to this edition is an account of the life of the 
author, extracted from the Biographical Diionary, with his 
head, excellently engraved by Bartolozzi. This werk is illaf- 
trated alfo by a number of fine engravings, exhibiting a view 
of the principal trees defcribed. BL. 


‘ : ’ ee : : ae 
According to our editor’s account, the public are hiehly 





Poor Vulkan, a Burletta, in Two As, as performed at the 

Theatre-Royal in Csvent-Garden. S8vo. 1s. Kearfley. 

A truly-comic performance in its kind 3 abounding in ge- 
nuine ftrokes of humour, worthy of the celebrated pen of 
Mr. O’Hara, author of Midas, the Golden Pippin, &c. to 
whom it is attributed. %* & 


. 





Evelina, 3 vol. 12m0. 7s. 6d. Lowndes. 


The hiftory of a young lady expofed to very critical fituations. 
There is much more merit, as well refpecting ftile, character 
and incident, than is ufually to be met with among our modern 
novels, * % ® 





A Défiriptive Account of the Iflands lately difeovered in the South- 
Seas ; with fome Account of the Country of Chamchatca, By the 
Rev. Dr. ‘John Trufler. 8vo. 5s. boards. Baldwin, 

If the Reverend Door John Trufler had learnt a little of 
his fitter Seed-cake’s art of paitry-cookery*, his compilations 
would not be fuch doughy, unleavened, ill-tatted, haiiy-pud- 
ding performances as thofe which he daily throws in the 
teeth of the public ; of which the prefent is one of the deareft 
and the wort. ** % 

* MiG T. is faid to be the beft feed-cake maker of any old maid in chri 
tendom. ‘The Doctor's cxude pudding-pies are not, therefore, manufac- 


tured, @ la Trafer. 
Alfred, 
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150 Evelyn's Silva. 
Silva: or a Di ifcourfe of Foreft- Trees, and the Propagation of 
Timber in bis “Maye ehy’s Dominions. By Fohn Evelyn, Efq. 
F.R.S.* With Notes ly 4. Hunter>, 41. D. FLR.S. 


gto. 21. 125. 6d. boards, Cadcll. 


Mr. Evelyn’s Silva is fo well known to the naturalifts, that 
it needs: no commendation to fuch readers as thofe for whom 
it was written, /Votton, in his Reflections on ancient and m- 
dern Learning, fays of it, that ‘* it may be efteemed a {mall 
character of “the difcourfe of foreft- trees, to fay that it ont- 
does all that Theophraftus and Pliny have left us on the fame 
; for it not only does that, and a great deal more, 
but contains more ufeful precepts, hints, and difcoveries 
upon rene now fo neceffary a part of our res rujiica, than the 
world had till then known, from all the obfervations of for- 
mer ages ee Hunter, the editor of this new edition, ob- 


Serv Ve 
“That fince the fir? edition of the work in 1664, many im- 
provements have 8 made in planting, and in every branch 4 
natural knowiedge. Te therefore became my indifpenfable duty 
bring down the improvements to the prefent time. Thefe make 
the fubje& of the motes, which are draw n from moft refpectable 
authorities. Iaffime no merit beyond the arrangement of the 
materials, having in all places pre! ferved the author’s own words, 
excep ing j in cafes where the f nie was o! bfcured by an impropriety 
of exprefiton. To j join the fenti ments ot fo many ‘different writers, 
fo us to appear with the uniformity of one author, required at firlt 
a contiderable degree of attention, but the compofition grew more 
caly in proportion as the fubject became more familiar. To the 
following authors 1 fland particularly indébted : Sir Charles Lin- 
nus, Dr. Stephen Hales, the Rev. Mr. Hart, Mr. Bradley, the 
Rev. Mr. paper Mr. P. Miller, M. Duhamel, and Pro feflor 
Kal “a sony: he philofophical tranfactions of London, h: we, in many 


init: » been of fingular fervice to me ; and I have h: id Freq: tent 
oce: ions to introduce extratts from my own Geor; gical om ays.” 
The liberties, fays Dr. Hunter, which I have taken with the 


text, ina variety ot * places » are warranted from a careful collation 
of the five editions, with fome original m: anuicripts, without which 
J could not poffib! y have proceede d with any degree of fatis faction ; 
for, of all the books in the Englifh language, there are, perhaps, 
none fo corrupted as the two lait editions of the Silva: the one 
printed in 1704, the other in 1729. 


The firft inflitution of the Royal Society was, indeed, greatly indebted 
to Mr. Evelyn, who was one of its fir fellows, and member of its firft 
council. 

¢ Of York, author of the Georgical Effays. 
According 
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be hoped, that we fhall be ambitious to receive Sem potterity th e 
fame acknowledgments that we at this moment pay to the memory 
of our virtuous anceftors.” 

Annexed to this edition is an account of the life of the 
author, extracted from the Biographical Diftionary, with his 
head, excellently engraved by Bartolozzi. This work is illuf- 
trated alfo by a number of fine engravings, exhibiting a view 
of the pri: ncipal trees defcribed. B. 
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Poor Vulkan, a Burletta, in Two As, as performed at the 
Theatre-Royal in Covent-Garden. 8vo. 1s. Kearfley. 


A truly-comic performance in its kind 3 abounding in ge= 
nuine ftrokes of hun nour, worthy of the "celebrated pen of 
Mr. O’Hara, author of Midas, the Golden Pippin, &c. to 
whom it is attributed. 
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Evelina. Lowndes. 

The hiftory of a young lady expofed to very critical fituations. 
There is much more merit, as well refpecting ftile, character 
and incident, than is ufually to be met with among our modern 
novels, ee * 


3 vol. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 





A Defiriptive Mecmunt of the Tflands lately difcovered in the South- 
Seas ; with fome Account of the Country of Chamchatca. By the 
Rev. Dr. ‘Fobn Trufler. Svo. 53. boards. Baldwin. 

If the Reverend Doétor John Trufler had learnt a little of 
his filler Seed-cake’s art of pattry- -cookery *, his compila itions 
would not be fuch doughy, unleavened, ill- ‘tatted, ha ity- pud- 
ding performances as thofe which he daily throws in the 
teeth of the public; of which the prefent is one of the deareft 
and the wori. sean 


* MifS T. is faid to be the beft feed-cake maker of “ old maid in chrif- 
tendom. , The Doctor’s crude pudding-pies are not, therefore, manufac- 
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152 Alfred. A Tragedy. 


7 


. 
Alfred, a Tragedy, as performed at the Theatre ba in Covente 
G.rden. 8Svo. vs. 6d. Becket. ° 

“ The fuccefs of a dramatic piece on the flage, fays this 
writes, afrer Voltaire, depends upon accidea al circumftaces, 
but the day of publication decides its fate.”” From this obfer~ 
vation the reader may gather that Alfred was a little unfortu- 
nate in reprefentation ; ; a circumftance, however, which, under 
the prefent theatrical management of the town, by no means 
reflects dithonour on the author. We are apt, neverthelefs, to 
wonder at its indifferent reception ; as, if we are rightly in« 
formed, it was written by Mr. Home, author of the favourite 
tragedy of Douglas, and other pieces tolerably well received, 
One would have imagined the national partiality of his coun- 
trymen would have fupported his play at the theatre, as there 
js no doubt of its doing at the prefs. It is true, that fuch 
nationality, in our North-Britifh brethren, does not fo cordi- 
ally extend to the /hew-folks, as doth that of our weftern 
friends, the Hibernians. Had the Home been an Irifliman, his 
performance might have come on and gone off with as much 
eclat as the dramatic plagiarifms and crudities of a Murphy, a 
Bickerftaff, a Kelly, or a Cumberland. Be all this, however, 
asit may, the tragedy (as tragedies now go) is not without its 
merit: although we conceive the author’s too great departure 
from the commonly-cor scaled pare of his hero was fatal 
to the piece. He has endeavoured, indeed, to juftify, or at 
leait excufe, it in his preface; but, had he fucceeded in this 
attempt, as we think he has not, the exculpation comes too 
late. However ready we may be, as critics, to accede to the 
grant of poetical rege, contended for by our author, we will 
venture to fay, that if oe himfelf had deviated ia 
drawing the characters of his hiftorical hereos from the com- 
mon chronicles and vulgar traditions of his time, he would 
not have fucceeded to that eminent de gree for which he is fo 
renowned, We have, heretofore, had occafion to rally this 
writer for his ftrange commixture of ftile, blending the 
heroic and the familiar together. We find the prefent piece 
fomewhat lefs defective in that particular: * de/ite thou knowft 
it”—** /pced your {words,” and a few other /ow expreffions, 
being all of that kind we have noticed. On the whole, how- 
ever, if we compare the feveral dramatic pieces of this writer 
together, beginning with Douglas and ending with Alfred, we 
fhall be apt to conclude that he begun at his ac bme, and like 
many other modern writers has been writing himfelf gradually, 

as the cow’s-tail grows, downwards. * % # 


Lealius . 
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Lalius: or, An Effay on Friendhip. By Marcus Tullius Cicero. 
With Remarks by William Melmoth, E/q. 8vo. 5s. Dodifley. 


‘* This excellent treatife, fays Mr. Melmoth, feems to have 
been drawn up with a particular view to the ftate of public affairs at 
the time it was written, as well as for the more general and exten- 
five purpofe of moral inftruction ; feveral paffages evidently allud- 
ing to the very critical circumftances of the commenwealth at that 

riod. It was publifhed immediately after the ailaffination of Ju- 
lius Cefar ; when fome of the moft refpectable partizans of that 
ambitious chief, were indirectly endeavouring to turn the popular 
odium upon the caufe and the perfons of the confpirators, by the 
public honours they exhibited to his memory: a condu& which 
they attempted to juftify by the duties of private friendfhip. At 
a conjuncture, therefore, when the reftoration of the republic in 
fome meafure depended upon the notions that were entertained 
concerning thofe obligations; to afcertain the true principles of 
that connection, and mark out the juft limits of its claims, was 
adefign worthy of Cicero, no lefs in his patriotic than his philofo- 
phical character. Many of the ancients, indeed, maintained very 
extravagant opinions upon thofe points: and for this reafon, per- 
haps, it is, that there is fcarcely a fingle ethic writer of eminence 
during the philofophic ages of Greece, (of whofe works any ac- 
count has been preferved) who does not appear to have difcufied the 
queftion, as a neceffary and important branch of his moral fyitem. 
It is probable, that the fubftance of what the moft judicious of 
thofe philofophers had delivered in relation to that inquiry, is 
wrought into the prefent performance: it is certain, at leaft, that 
Cicero has confiderably availed himfelf of Ariftotle’s differtation 
inferted in his ethics ; as he may be traced likewife in the few frag- 
ments that ftill remain of a difcourfe on the fame topic, compofed 
by Theophraftus. In fact, he hath fo accurately fketched the 
principal outlines of his fubjeét, as to have left little more to thofe 
who might refume it after him, than to purfue his principles, 
extend his reafonings, and apply his maxims. Accordingly, Bifhop 
Taylor in our own language, and the very ingenious Monf. Sacy 
in the French, (the only modern authors of diftinétion who have 
written treatifes profeffedly on friendfhip) have added nothing eflen- 
ual to the admirable draught he has delineated.” 

The very mafterly manner in which Mr. Melmoth hath 
tranflated fome other pieces of Cicero, pafticularly his Fami- 
liar Letters, and his Effay on Old Age, is fo generally acknow- 
ledged and admired, that it is a fufficient recommendation to 
the prefent performance to fay, that it hath afforded us great 
pleafure in the perufal, and is, in all refpects, worthy of its 
author, ne & 
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154  Praétice of the New Hufbandry exemplified. - 


The Extenfive Practice of the New Hufoandry, exemplified on 
various Sorts of Land for a Courfe of Years; and the Im, 
portance of that Hufbandry to Britain, Shown from long Ex- 
perience of feveral eminent Hufbandmen. [With an Appendix, 
containing particular Dircétions to thofe who defire to praéiife 


this Hu/fbandry in the bef? Manner, and with Succefs. By Mr.- 


Forbes, a Praétifer of the faid Hufbandry, 8vo. 6s. Payne 
and Son, 


We are told, in the Editor’s preface to this work, that its 
publication has been delayed on account of the death of the 
author. 

‘* The defign of it, fays he, is to extend the practice of Mr. 
Tull’s Horfe-hoeing hufbandry, according to the genuine method 
of that gentleman, upon his lateft improvement of it. 

‘* To obtain this end, Mr. Forbes had alfo prepared for the 
prefs an accurate edition of Mr. Tull’s Effay, containing the final 
rules he drew from the whole courfe of his experience, and his many 
valuable remarks, that lie almoft fmothered in the polemical ap- 
pendixes, &c. to which Mr. Tu‘! was provoked by thofe literary 
vermin, that are as injurious to the agriculture of England, as the 
fly is to our turnips. And this work will not be loft to the 
public, fhould a charitable difpofition, to a poor widow and dif- 
trefled family, fufficiently prevail among the friends to rational 
agriculture.” 

With the double view of extending ufeful knowledge, and 
exciting the curiofity of the reader to extend his benevolence 
to the diftreffed, we fhall give an abftract of the contents of 
this work, 

** The different methods of cultivating land in the old and new 
hufbandry for corn.—The food of plants; diferent op'nions con- 
cerning it. Plants receive it principally by their roots, and from 
the earth; but common earth is not that food; it is communicated 
to the earth from the atmofphere, in proportion to the quality of 
the foil.—The firft hints of the new hufbandry taken from the 
vineyards in Languedoc, by Mr. Tull, the firft inventor of the 
drill-plough, and new fyitem of vegetation.—His fuccefs in the 
culture of wheat upon ordinary land, without manure, for thirteen 
years, by means of deep ho¢ing. The caufes of this effeét-—Not 
neceilary for farmers to krow the nature of the vegetable food; 
but very uleful for them to know that it is derived from the atmo- 
fphere.—The different methods of hoeing, and the inftruments 
adapted to each deferibed.—Hoeing with a plough fuperior to all 
others, and the rea‘ons.—Objections to this hufbandry confidered 
and anfwered ; particularly thofe made by, Mr. Harrifon, and the 
author of the Farmer’s Kalendar.—The ufe of manure in the old 
hufbandry admitted, and to many hoed crops; but not neceffary fot 
wheat and other corn, proved from Mr. Tull’s fuccefs, and from 
the fuccefS of feveral eminent cultivators in Britain, who have 
practifed 
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practifed this hufbandry extenfively, and upon various forts of land, 
trom eight or nine to near thirty years.—The profit of this beyond 
the common hufbandry fhewn.—Dung and manures of great ule, 
when applied properly ; otherwife very prejudicial to the farmer. 
A ftriking inftance of this given,—Land weil horfe-hoed requires no 
re(t. Greater crops of turnips obtained thereby than by hand- 
hoeing, fhewn by an accurate comparifon.—The alternate hufbandry 
deferibed, and fhewn to be much inferior to the new hufbandry with 
refpe& to profit—The hoeing hufbandry of univerfal ufe, appli- 
cable to plants in general, and in all climates, exemplified in the 
culture of the fugar-cane ; may be practifed to great advantage, 
where little or no manure can be had, either on light land or very 
firong land, of difheult culture in the old hufbandry.—The fuperior 
advantages of thie new hufbandry, in feveral refpecis, to the farmer 
and to the public.—Other examples given of the comparative ad- 
vantages of the old and new Laden, and the new proved to be 
the moft profitable, from a feries of crops of eight yea's continuance, 
and the new fhewn to be the leait expenfive-—The new proved to 
be the moft advantageous, from a comparifon with the moft im- 
proved culture in the old hufbandry in Suffolk, near Scarborough, 
and in Switzerland. Some miftakes in the practice of the new, in 
England, pointed out, and remarkably in Ireland.—A very late and 
valuable author a favourer of the new hutbandry. Some obferva- 
tions upon his method, and the inftruments he recommends, with 
improvements.—Many remarkable experiments made in France and 
Italy, which confirm the principles of the new hufbandry ; but, 
throughout this eflay, are fully proved by practical examples in 
Britain, from perfons of undoubted credit and character, of very ex- 
tenfive practice on various forts of land, and for a courfe of years.— 
And the objections of fome modern authors anfwered, and fhewn to 
be erroncous and inconclufive.” 

To the Treatife itfelf is added an Appendix, treating of the 
method of cultivating wheat by the horfe-hoe, calculated par- 
ticularly to guard the cultivator from the miftakes he might 
otherwife be apt to fall into on firft entering upon the practice, 


* * * 





Pian of Re-union between Great-Britain and her Colonies. 8v0. 
38. Od. fewed, Murray, 


In the multitude of counfellors it is faid there is fafety. If 
this be univerfally true, we are fafe enough, with regard to 
the prefent projected reconciliation between the MotherCountry 
and America; we are fearfully apprehenfive, however, that out 
of the multiplicity of plans fuggefted, there may not one be fo 
properly adapted to circumftances as to be fuccefsfully adopted. 

For never can true reconcilement grow 
Where wounds of deadly hate have pierc’d fodeep,  2%:.1 
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CORRESP ON DER CE 


To the Lonpon REVIEWERS. 


Gentlemen, 

Writing, as you muft well know, on the liberal principle 
of a gentleman, and not from the mercenary motive of /cribblers 
by profeffion, 1 take the hint, your Editor dropped, in his firft 
letter to Dr. Prieftley, refpecting the advantage, a fugitive 
piece might acquire, of being univerfally read, by being pub- 
lifhed in your Review. Ihave, in confequence, fent you the 
firft canto of an original poem, never before printed ; to which 
if you think proper to give a place, I will fhortly fend you the 
conclufion. 

I am, Gentlemen, 


Your conftant reader, 


Knighthridge, 
Feb. 20th, 1778. M. MACGREGGOR, 


Tue BUSTLE amonc tHE BUSTS; 
OR, THE 
POETS-CORNER 1n awn UPROAR. 


Occafioned by the Appearance of Dr. GotpsmirH’s Monument 
in Weitminfter-Abbey. A Poem in Two Cantos. 


By M. MACGREGGOR, Esa. 


** Yes, ’tis a general truth, and ftrange as true 5 
- . S ay . . ’ 
** Kenrick fhall prove it in his next Review. 
MacGrecoor’s EpisTL—E TO SHEBBEAREs 


CANTO THE FIRST. 


IN the dead of the night, when your ghofts rife and walk, 
And the figures, on tomb-ftones, find tongues, with to talk, 
The bards in the Abbey, like birds of a feather, 
At rooft, with their coxcombs all nodding together ; 
A goofe of a gander, ne’er plum’d by the Graces, 
His head popping in, pck’d his nofe in their faces. 
‘* Who, the deuce, have we here ?” cried they, ftrait, in amaze, 
As they all ftarted back at the goofe-cap to gaze ; 
Then round him they gather’d, and aik’d whence he came, 
His country, condition, and what was his name. 
** How! what! don’t you know, thea,” he cried, ‘in a rage, 
The poet, philofopher, wit, of the age, 
Th’ hiftorian, the critic, phyfician, what-not, 
Had not thofe Fames’s powders foon fent me to pot ? 
I’m Oliver Goldfmith ! Why look you fo queer ? 
As much as to fay, What the devil do you here ? 
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The Bufile among the Bufts. 


That vou all are curs’d envious, I fee by your look, 
And grudge me fo lofty a place in your nook. 

But no matter for that; Nol cares not a damn; 

You may fcowl as you pleafe ; by the Lord, here Iam. 
To fhine thus among you, when living, ’tis true, 

I expected as little as any of you ; 

A drudge at all work, when, from morning to night, 
Carnan and George Kearfley compell’d me to write, 
God knows, about things which, a body may fay, 

I knew, though a Door, no more of than they. 

But, whate’er I was, I would have you to know 
That I’m now one of you, and am here fatu, quo 

My figure was plac’d by the bricklayer and mafon, 
For children, and fools, and old women to gaze on; 
With a head-piece of ftone, that, as good as the beft, 
Is as hard, and will laft me, as long as the reft ; 
Exalted on high in a central niche ; 

Where you now, if you like it, may all kifs my breech, 
Fohnny Gay, who beneath me, here, lies at his eafe, 
It is plain I could pifs on, if fo I fhould pleafe, 

And as for Fames Thomfon and Nicholas Rowe, 

In the corner they’re thruft, as at beft but fo, fo. 
Nay, even for you, Sir, who ftrut there fo big, 

Will, Shake/peare, 1 value you not of a fig. 

At comedy, tragedy, paftoral, play, 

Your comb I could cut any hour of the day. 

Old Falfaff’s eclips’d by my young Tony Lumpkin, 
And your clowas all outwitted by my country bumphin, 
Next for you, Matter Milton, that ftand there behind, 
In your ear I could whifper a piece of my mind ; 

And tho’ cyder-PAilips, your bully, ftand nigh you, 
At verfification I boldly defy you. 

Your blank-verfe inditers are generally thofe, 

Who cannot write rhyme, and fo fcribble in profe ; 
Like wife Monfieur Yordaia, that provident cit, 

Who left off his trade to fet up for a wit. 

A thoufand fuch lines as fuch poets indite, 

While I ftand on one leg, like a crane, I could write. 
Por you Chaucer, Spenfer, and Drayton and Cowley ; 


You are match’d and o’ermatch’d by our modern old Rowley : 


And as for your Priors, your Shadwells and Butlers ; 
Let ’em go and write pofies for goldfiniths and cutlers.”” 

“* Impertinent puppy !” quoth proud Marthew Prior, 
Who, piqu’d at his infolence, inftant took fire, 


557 


** Were my night-cap but loofe I would throw’t in your phiz— 


** Do, Dryden, do, crack that vain coxcomb of his,” 
Dry, hot as himfelf, ftrait went to’t ding-dong ; 

And their heads rung as each had been rhyming a fong; 
When, as it fo happened, there lay in the lurch, 

A Lonpon Revicwer lock’d into the church ; 
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Who, hearing the noife and beholding the feene, 
Opportunely the combatants ftepp’d in between. ; 
“¢ For God's fake, good folks,” faid he, ‘* why all this rout ? 
Do you know where you are, and what ’tis you're about ? 
Your noddles, tho’ hard ones, may yet get a fraction, 
Without fear or wit, if you thus come to action. 
By me be advifed, put an end to the fray, 
And liften a little to what I’ve to fay. . 
Noll Gold/mith is right, and, altho’ new and trim, 
You fhould not all keep fuch a carping at him: 
When his new coat’s as rufty as yours, he'll be quiet, 
And vou be no longer difpos’d thus to riot : 
lf 4¢ be unworthy a place in your dome, 
What think you of H—J/, and of H—/e, and of H—? 
With a long train of others—nay, faith I’m not bamming— 
All jutt as good poéts, that hither are coming ? 
For know that no bard fuch a blockhead can be, 
But he has admirers, great blockheads as he ; 
And tho’ none of thefe a ftone ftatue might raife him, 
His blockheaded bookfeller needs muft bepraife him. 
The butt well engraved, in a proper pofition, 
Is a fure card to puff off another edition. 
The froze mafon’s bill, to whatever amount, 
With the printer’s and fationer’s, brought to account : 
"Then kindly make room to confort with their betters, 
Our modern pretenders to genius and letters.” 
At this the deaf auditors prick’d up their ears, 
Their features, though fix’d, all exprefling their fears. 
** How’s this?” and ** what’s this?” and ** what fays he ?”’ went 
round, 
Above, and about, and beneath holy ground ; 
So jealous they were of their honour and glory ; 
While thus Ariftarchus went on with his ftory. 
** In the firft place, good people, make room for Hugh Kelly: 
At leatt for his head, if you can’t for his Jelly. 
I wonder, indeed, he was not here before ; 
As the bucket he kick’d, now, a twelvemonth, or more. 
He needs mutt exhibit a fingular head, 
Who wrote ye more volumes than ever he read. 
Next make room for Pax/, or vou’ll all have a joftle ; 
Paul W- -d, nore proud than was Paul the apoftle. 
In a corner too fix him, to humour his pride, 
Left his name-fake, the Laureat, be chummi’d by his fide. 
Above him make room for a prouder than he, 
(it, dead or alive, any prouder cai be) 
A very phenomenon !—Heaven’s our proteétor !—_—= 
A bard that was, alfo, an Jadia DireGor ; 
Rara avis in terris, fo like a black fwan, 
By K—zar—ch’s keen goofe-quill cut up, dead and gone, 
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Poor H—A—th, th’ advent’rer, of whom Femmy Twitcher 

The vanity tickled, by tickling his pitcher ; 

A milk-fop, that dar’d, as is left on record, 

His Gop to give up, to get drunk with a Lord. 

A fimilar fopling in fattin and filk, . 
Next comes Molly Gr—y, with his meafure of milk, 
His Mufe, aping art, in the fulnefs of pride, 

Frizz’d in ton with but watwre’s nine hairs on a fide. 
Place this pretty bard, if you will, in the porch ; 

His cradle a church-yard, his coffin a church. 

Room next for th’ Adelphi, unnatural brothers, 
3elov’d by themfelves, as detefted by others ; 

With a kick and a lick from a foot or a fraff, 

Tumble thefe in fome hole to make decency laugh. 
Hey! who have we here? Lo! on tip toe he comes; 
As he walks on his toes, he may fit on his thumbs ; 
Whether dead or alive there’s no mortal can tell, 

As he flipp’d through a noofe betwixt heay’n and hell ; 
Obferve how he looks, like a fanctified prig, 

A corded Adonis with colliflower’d wig, 

A niche he demands as a fervant of God, 

If the devil don’t.come to demand Do¢tor D—.” 

Thefe laft words had hardly come out of his mouth, 
When a hurricane blew from the north to the fouth ; 
With the eaft and the weft it appear’d too to grapple, 
And threatened King Henry the Seventh’s crazy chapel : 
When Shake/peare, with countenance ftern, yet benign, 
Wav’d his hand with an energy truly divine ; 

Bade filence around, when the parties divided, 
And the tempett, tho’ rais’d by the devil, fubfided. 

‘* Can this,” quoth the bard, ‘‘ I’ve been hearing, be true? 
Are we to be pefter’d by fuch a vile crew ? 

By dotards, and dunces, and petulant prigs, 
That only are known by their caps and their wigs ? 
God knows how the dean and the chapter may clafs us, 
With the tag-rag and bob-tail of modern Parnafius. 
Ere J will affociate with rafcals fo fhabby, 
Vil pack up my alls, and good-by to the Abbey : 
To Stratford-on-Avon, on ten toes, 1’ll trot, 
Content with my bones in Oblivion to rot.” 
So faying, he caft round his eye with a frown, 
As if trom his pedeftal juft ftepping down : 
When Yox/ox popp’d up from the pavement his head, 
Where fnug he has lain ever fince he was dead. 
A fimple fquare free-ftone plac’d over his grave, 
With, ‘* O rare Bea Fonfon,” his name juit to fave ; 
Contented to crumble in filence to duft ; 
While behind the back-door, in the dark, ftuck his buf. 
** Dear Will,” quoth ald Ben, his friend Shakefpeare in view, 
** What is’t, my good comrade, you’re going to dy? 
I 
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*Tis cruel to leave your old friends in the lurch 
In the aifle of an old, cold, cathedral church ; 
E’en let the vain fools that are coming have room $ 
The memento’s but fhort that depends on a tomb. 
Confider, their writings will all be forgotten 
Before their 1ump-bone or their trotters are rotten 5 
Let ’em all have a bufto, if that will content ’em ; 
While are perennius is our monumentum. 
Refides, while the rabble you mean to avoid, 
You may fly from a Churchill, 2 Thornton and Liayd ; 
Ere long David Garrick, if death do not wrong us, 
Will beg, fteal or purchafe a place here among us ; 
And he, who once ttole your Promethean fire, 
Dead Falfaff again with true life to infpire, 
When his own is departed, will hither repair ; 
And, if Shake/peare is gone, my good God! how he’ll flare! 
Then ftay, my dear fellow, nor leave your high ftation, 
‘That does us an honour, as well as the sation.” 

*¢ Brother Ben, replies Shake/peare, you’re much in the right, 
On this provocation I'll not take my flight 5 : 
In hopes that fome worthies, among fuch a number, . 
May make us amends for fuch villainous lumber. 
’Tis pleafant I own, to behold by my ide | 
Mrs. Pritchard as, modeft and meek as a bride : 
"To Garrick a niche I could {pare very well, 
But give him am inth and he’ll foon take an ell : 
Not fonder of money than abfolute rule, 
He’d elbow e’en me, ere "tis long, ef my fool, 
So vain ard conceited the jubilee elf, 
He’d fet up at once for Will Shake/peare himfelf !— 
Ofall imitators, and I have had many, 
That K—ar—A, ’tis true, comes the neareft of any ; 
And he’s no mean archer, Ben Fonfon, you know, 
‘That aims my long fhafis, and can bend my firong bow : 
But Jet him go make mathematical rules, 
W bile he fwears that all poets are natural fools ; 
Ungratefully flights the {weet fancies of nature ; 
‘To feed on the thiftles of fcience and fatire. 
In the progrefs of time, yet, there {till may come others, 
Whom you and 1, Bez, may bid welcéme, as brothers ; 
So, I think, on,é@nfidering duly the cafe, 
T will tarry awhile, as 1 ftand, in my plaee ; 
At leatt ’ull'to PHoEBUs we make application, 
For him to determine each author’s true ftation : 
Meantime let the dean and the chapter ftand neuter, 
That none fuch a duft may kick up for the future.” 

The buftos all bow’d, and in filence departed, 
Each man to the back-ground from which he had ftarted > 
Retpectfully waiting the doom of Apollo, 
Regarding the rank of the writers that follow. 

The End of the Firft Cantos 
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